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CLEVELAND, MARCH 14, 1912 


Number 11 





Heavy Pig Iron Buying Stimulates All Markets 


And Causes Better Feeling—Negoliations Quietly Con- 
ducted—Car Shortage Causes Much Embarrassment 





The heavy buying of pig iron by the Steel Corpora- 
tion and independent companies has had a decidedly 
stimulating effect on not only pig iron, but also on 
finished lines and old material. Optimism prevails and 
there is a general feeling that this great country is 
getting ready to do business on a large scale without 
much regard for the actions of politicians. 

There is much complaint about shortage of cars 
and some companies are being seriously embarrassed 
by failure to deliver their products. The shut-down 
of some mills for this reason seems probable. 


A great deal of the pig iron buying 
has been done quietly and this is a 
good indication because it shows that 
the buyers expect to make further 
purchases and are fearful that an- 


Pig 
Iron 


nouncement of their buying will advance prices. Of 
the 105,000 tons of Bessemer purchased by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 20,000 tons were 
purchased several weeks ago. Likewise in the case 
of the Algoma Steel Co., it has just leaked out that 
that company purchased 15,000 tons of basic several 
weeks ago and also bought a round tonnage of Besse- 
mer. Weather conditions have been extremely severe 
at the Sault Ste. Merie, and it believed that the Al- 
goma company will find it necessary to buy a larger 
tonnage at a not far distant date. The known pur- 
chase of the Steel Corporation amounted to 25,000 
tons of Bessemer. It is understood that a larger ton- 
nage of Bessemer and basic will be bought, if indeed 
it has not already been contracted for. Buying of 
steel-making irons has had a tendency. to advance 
prices of basic and Bessemer, and to cause increased 
firmness in foundry grades. There has been, however, 
no special activity in foundry iron, although there has 
been a fair amount of buying. In the Metropolitan, 
New England and New York state territory, probably 
30,000 tons of foundry, basic, malleable and low phos- 
phorus grades are pending. ‘The New York Air Brake 
Co. has closed for a part of the 6,000 tons of foundry 
grades, for which it has been inquiring. The General 
Electric Co. has inquired for 2,80@:tons of high-silicon 
foundry iron for Lynn, Mass., and 2,275 tons of low- 
phosphorus for Everett, Mass., for last half. 


Ore handling charges on Lake Erie 
docks are to be reduced about one- 
half. It is probable that the new 
charge will be 7 or 8 cents, com- 
pared with 15 cents during the last 
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two years. Owing to the marvelous increase in 
efficiency of unloading machines, the 15-cent charge 
has become excessive. The new freight rate from the 
head of the lakes will probably be 55 cents, and, if 
the unloading charge is cut to 8 cents and the freight 
rate to 55 cents, the net gain to the vessels will be 
2 cents per ton; or, on a movement of 40,000,000 tons, 
an increase of $800,000 in receipts, while the ore ship- 
pers would save 5 cents per ton, or $2,000,000. This 
change is more important than appears at first glance, 
as it indicates a much more equitable arrangement not 
only as to the relations of the vessels and the docks, 
but also as to those oi different competing steel com- 
panies which under the new arrangement will be work- 
ing upon a more equitable basis than in past years, and 
no one will have an unfair advantage because of own- 
ership or control of dock facilities. 


In finished materials, there is a much 
firmer tone and a tendency toward 
higher prices. A striking feature of 
Material the situation is the positive evidence 
that in many cases buyers’ stocks are 
reduced to very low points and there is imperative 
need of prompt deliveries. New wire business is heavy 
and specifications liberal. Sheet prices are firmer, es- 
pecially for galvanized, but there are still some soft 
spots. Many contracts for plates, shapes and bars 
expire April 1, and consumers are being notified that 
unless they specify, contracts will be cancelled. The 
plate situation is much firmer. The normal spring 
increase is appearing in tubes and prices are firmer 
than during the past six weeks. Leading companies 
are adhering to 1.15c, Pittsburgh, as the minimum 
on plates and shapes, and 1.10c on bars. Railroad 
spikes. have been advanced $1. Foreign consumers 
continue to call upon American producers to fill short- 
ages of crude steel. A leading independent mill has 
sold an English buyer from 12,000 to 15,000 tons of 
re-roling Bessemer billets. 


Finished 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., March 12. 


140,000 tons of 


recorded 


sales of Bes- 


With 
semer iron 


and 


tonnage; 


pig 


week, 


and basic 


during the past inquiries 


out for additional prices 


stronger in plates and shapes; indica- 
tions of heavy buying of steel cars 
the future 


by railroads in immediate 


and a generally stronger tone to other 


finished lines, the Pittsburgh market 
finds itself in a somewhat excited 
state. Coke prices continue to show 
signs of climbing and the low point 


on furnace coke has gained 30 cents 
in a single week. Foundry grades have 
Contract coke 
is almost this time. 
There is a quieter movement in the 
pipe market, though specifications are 
heavy and inquiries fer much _ line 
pipe are coming out from week to 
week. The entire market from a 
Pittsburgh viewpoint is stronger and 
for time. 


also gone up rapidly. 
impossible at 


healthier than some 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron market for 
the past week, changed from one of a 
more or less sluggish attitude to un- 
usual ‘activity. Sales of Bessemer 
reaching 140,000 tons followed by some 
round lots of basic from more or less 


unexpected quarters, stimulated the 


entire market, and pegged prices high-. 


er over most of the list of pig iron 
grades. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.’s purchase of 105,000 tons 
of Bessemer, is for delivery through 
the third quarter. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co.’s purchase of 10,000 tons 
is for second quarter delivery, and the 
25,000.tons of Bessemer for the Steel 
Corporation interests is for delivery 
during April and May. While this 
has fairly cleared up the Bessemer 
iron situation, there is still spot Bes- 
semer to be had, and this fact has 
held a check upon any tendency to a 
sharp advance, but with inquiries now 
in the market for lots of 100 to 1,000 


tons, and sales of equal amount at 
$14.25 valley, the market has firmly 
established itself. Anything below 


that price would have to be induced 
by a much larger order than has ap- 
peared since these large ones referred 
to. The inquiries for basic have been 
equally interesting, and some round 
have been sold at advancing 

An inquiry for 10,000 tons for 


lots 
prices 


Pittsburgh delivery came out late this 
week. Sales at the close of the week 
in lots of 2,000 to 5,000 tons were 
made at $13, valley, and some furnaces 
are asking $13.25 for iron delivered 
after May 1. An inquiry for 3,000 
tons of basic for an Ohio consumer 
is in the market this week for April 
delivery, and a considerable number 
of inquiries for less tonnage, are also 
appearing. The influence o1 these 
sales has been to stimulate malleable, 
malleable has been 


and in small lots 


going at $12.75 to $13, durinz the 
week. Furnaces running on No. 2 
foundry, have withdrawn their quo- 
tations, are holding out for better 


anything from this time 
the bulk of the business 
$13.25. The demand for 
gray forge is quiet, although some 
fair sized lots have been selling at 
$13.40, Pittsburgh, showing that this 
grade is also under the general in- 
fluence of more brisk buying than 
has marked the iron market for 
some time. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. has added an additional 
stack to its active list at Aliquippa, 
leaving but one furnace of this com- 
pany idle at that point. 


than $13 for 
forward, and 
is moving at 


The Algoma Steel Co., of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Orit., has made a purchase of 
basic amounting to 15,000 tons, and 
also a round tonnage of Bessemer. 
Details as to these transactions have 
not been announced. While there has 
been much secrecy as to price, on the 
larger sales of Bessemer iron, the 
bulk of the business appears to have 
gone at $14, valley, with exception of 
the larger sale of 105,000 tons, which 
was at a shade below this figure. The 
rapid advance in the price of coke, to- 
gether with this activity in the pig 
iron movement, is having a strong in- 
fluence toward better prices which is 
likely to continue for some time, be- 
cause of the increased consumption 
of pig iron, and a lessening ability 
on the part of furnaces to make their 
normal output, due to their shortage 
in coke supply. We quote the mar- 


ket as follows: 
(Prompt Shipment.) 

Bessemer, valley ......-..s+e0+- . $14.25 
Reasemer, Pittsburan. «« «cece ssccdvennte 15.15 
Reate.” GONE Ev aes sew coe SEN ase owes 13.00 
Manic: . PattalarG i s.<0.s >< ste o eo paewne gs 13.90 
No. 2. foundry, Pittsburgh...... Dc «ee 
Grav forge. Pittsburgh................. 13.40 
Malleable, Pittsburgh pL aE lai 13.65 


(Second 


Quarter.) 


PN MNES 5 no 5s ose s 66's o Die pace $14.25 
pepmemner, Pattshburgh 2... sks e ec cc ces "15.15 
ee ee eee a eae ee een 13.65 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh............. 14.15 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh................ 13.40 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ee rt Aa i eee 13.65 


¢ 

Ferro-Alloys.—A stronger tone to 
the market for has 
developed during the past week fol- 
lowing a brief interval during which 
some middle-men sought to close out 
small lots at a slight shading of $41, 
Baltimore. There are now practically 
no offerings for $41. A sale noted in 
the Pittsburgh territory: for a car load 
a week ago at $41, Baltimore, was 
only secured on the plea that negotia- 
tions had under way prior to 
the withdrawal of quotations. Fifty 
per cent ferro-silicon is firm at $70 to 
$71, but sales are few and in small 
lots. Domestic grades are quiet and 


terro- Manganese 


been 


unchanged jn price. 


We quote ferro-manganese nominally at $41, 
Baltimore, for prompt and forward delivery. 
The freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh 


is $1.95 per ton. 


Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom- 
inally at $70 to $71, Pittsburgh, for prompt and 


forward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per 
cent, $21; 10 per cent, $20, f. o. b. Globe, 
Jisco and Ashland furnaces. The freight rate 
to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign grades 
are held at $1 or more a ton over domestic 
prices. 

Plates.—There has been a marked 
improvement in the steel plate trade 
during the past week. Eastern mills 
that have been competing somewhat 
sharply for business have withdrawn 
their low quotations, and there is ap- 
parently no business going at 1.10c 
in Pittsburgh or competing territory. 
Some eastern plants have put. the 
minimum firmly at 1.20c, while others 


sell at 1.15c, holding to. the same base 
as the leading interest in this line. 
While there is a good run of specifi- 
cations at mills, and operations are on 
full week 


capacity schedules, the past 


kas developed no _ definite contracts 
for plates, but inquiries are in hand 
for 2,000 tons of plates for a riveted 


pipe line for a sewage disposal plant 


at Rochester, New York. A number 
of smaller contracts and one for 1,850 


tons of plates and rivets were placed 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
for Panama canal work, and there are 


a number of feelers out for some very 


large car orders, that promise an 
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early development. Among these is 
a tentative inquiry for from 10,009 
to 12,000 cars for the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, and the announcement 
that the Western Maryland, which 
has been holding in abeyance its in- 
quiry for 2,750 cars of various types 
and for early delivery, may increase 
its order to 8,000 cars. A western road 
is also said to be a prospective buyer 
for from 5,000 to 6,000 cars. The 
general situation as far as the plate 
market is concerned, is much improved, 
and prices are stronger through the 
elimination of the extreme low prices 
that have disturbed the eastern sec- 
ticns. Additional inquiry for ship 
plates has been indicated by local 
mills, and it is believed that the ac- 
tivity in the ship building industry 
has been responsible for filling up a 
vacant space in the capacity of eastern 
mills. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 inches, 
1.10 to 1.15c, Extras are as follows, per 100 
pounds: 3oiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; all 
sketches excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 
inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 
inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 
inches, lc. Gages under % inch to and in- 
cluding -inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; 
under 7s and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms 
net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The Pittsburgh market for 
sheets is slightly firmer in tone, and 
a considerable portion of such new 
business as is going is being done 
at from $1.80 to $185 for No. 28 
gage black sheets. While a still firmer 
price is maintained for galvanized, the 
best done during the past week is 
at a $285 base, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Specifications in the hands of the 
mills are very heavy. The leading 
interest reports a continuance of the 
remarkable demand of consumers, and 
the chief concern is to get shipments 
out promptly, with the handicap of 
car shortage both for shipments and 
raw material. Independents are in, the 
same position as to cars, and seem to 
be operating at about the same ratio. 
There are still some reports of sheets 
going as low as 1.75c, Pittsburgh, for 
No. 28 black, but west of this district. 
[his situation has become more local 
in its application, and has less influ 
ence on the general market. Some 
business is reported for prompt ship 
ment at the nominal price of 1.9%c 
for black sheets, and 2.90c for gal 


market as 


i 


vanized. We quote t 
follows: 

3lue annealed sheets No. 10 gage, 1.35¢ to 
1.40c; black annealed sheets No. 28 gage, 
1.80c to 1.85c; galvanized sheets, No. 28 
gage, 2.85 to 2.9)c; painted roofing sheets, 
$1.35 per square for No. 28 gage, 2%-inch 
corrugation; galvanized roofing sheets, $2.45 
per square for No. 28 gage, 2%-inch cor- 
rugation, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 

Tin Plate.—Specifications are heavy 
for tin plate, and prices are nominally 
the same as a week ago. They are, 
sentimentally, a little firmer, owing to 
the fact that the larger orders which 
caused keen competition have been 
yosed of, and there is less induce- 


licy 
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ment for low prices. There is scarcely 
erough new business in the market 
to test its strength, but some small 
sales are reported during the past week 
at $3.35 per base box, but the ma- 
jority of the markers are _ standing 
firm at $3.40, as they are fairly well 
supplied with tonnage for some time. 
We quote the market as follows: 
Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 2), 
$3.35 to $3.40, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Rails and Track Material.—There is 
a continued improvement in specifying 
against contracts recently placed by 
railroads for standard section rails. 
[he mills are running on a_ better 
schedule than for some years, and 
prospects are bright for one of the 
best records of production ever made 
by the enlarged rail department of 
the leading interest, for March. New 


contracts for considerable tonnage 
have been placed, and there is much 
more in prospect for eastern railroads 
1 


within the next few months. The 
demand for light rails has. shown 
a upward tendency, with firmer 
prices than a week ago. The advance 
in scrap has affected this market 
sharply and caused re-rolling rail mills 
to stiffen their prices as a result. The 
volume of- business for March thus 
far exceeds February by a good mar- 
ein. Track material is moving without 
change. Buyers are specifying with 
regularity on spikes and spliced bars, 
the improvement being mainly in the 
west where heavy shipments are now 
going. The market is quoted as fol- 
lows, with the base price on open-hearth 
steel rails 1.34c per pound at the mills: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25¢ per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.16c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.20c to 
2.25¢, Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes 
11%4, §.and 5% and 9-J6........ neh ae oe $1.40 
3, 3%, 4, 4% and 5 X Yoweceeessecers .10 
3h, 4 amd 496 x Yueccccwvcccwcscdvece .20 
3, 33%, 4 and 44% XK Becersevevecseere .30 
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Steel.—_Semi-finished steel mills are 
still well supplied with specifications and 
considerable new business is being tak- 
en, the average of which has been 
placed on the basis of $20, Pittsburgh, 
for open-hearth anc Bessemer rolling 
billets, and $21 for open-hearth and 
Bessemer sheet bars. Some sales have 
been made, however, at a shade off this 
price, especially for open-hearth sheet 
bars in lots of 500 tons and less,» by 
producers who had surplus stocks be- 
yond their own requirements. One sale 
of this character in the past week was 
reported at $20, for sheet bars f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh mill. Sales of sheet bars in 
large lots for forward delivery are re- 
ported at the market price by Pitts- 
burgh makers, but for exceptional con- 
tracts, there has been a shading of 
from 25 cents to 50 cents on both bil- 
lets and sheet bars, from points west 
of the Pittsburgh district, and it is 
believed that the same inducements will 
be made on tonnages equal to these 
for the immediate future. The leading 
interest is still out of the market, and 
independent producers report business as 
exceptionally active, and with very little 
surplus tonnage available for shipment 
for some time ahead, owing to the lib- 
eral specifications by consumers against 
existing contracts. Forging billets are 
selling for $28, Pittsburgh, and firm at 
this price, but a lower price is said to 
be possible in the eastern market, by 
eastern mills. We quote the market as 
follows: 

3essemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less are quoted at $19.50 to $20, with the us- 
ual extras for size and. analysis, and open- 
hearth rolling billets, $19.50 to $20; Bessemer 
sheet and tin bars are quoted at $21, and 
open-hearth sheet bars are quoted at $20.50 
to $21, f. o. b. Pittsburgh, with full freight 
to destination added. Forging billets are 
quoted at 27 to $28, Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands. —- The demand 

upon the mills for shipments of hoops 
and bands continues quite active, and 
such new businesg,as has come out, has 
indicated no change in the attitude of 
the market, business with some attract- 
ive features, and for prompt shipment, 
going at 1.30c, Pittsburgh, while the 
average run of buying is fairly steady 
at 1.35c, Pittsburgh, for prompt ship- 
ment or on forward deliveries. We 
quote the market as follows: 
Hoops in carload lots, 1.25¢ to 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 1.40¢; bands, 
1.15c, base, with net extras, as per standard 
steel. 

Merchant Bars.—Specifications con- 
tinue fairly satisfactory and there is 
some new tonnage in sight, which has 
caused more or less speculation as to 
how firm the market will develop in 


face of competition, especially in the 
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east. Indications from this point are 
that the mills are fairly well tried out, 
and will likely resist efforts to hammer 
down values below 1.10c, Pittsburgh. 
The leading interest continues to quote 
1.10c on attractive orders to 1.15c on 
smail tonnage, and current trade appears 
to be limited aside from one or two 
orders at exceptional tonnages that are 
in prospect. The steel shafting market 
has felt the effect of improved buying 
in the automobile trade. Other buying 
is very quiet. Most new business is 
beirig placed for forward delivery. 
Specifications are heavier than for some 
time, possibly exceeding any period in 
over a year. Prices are nominally un- 
changed, although any attractive orders, 
it is believed, might develop a_ weak- 
ness in the present market. We quote 
the market as follows: 

Common iron. bars, 1.30c, Pittsburgh; 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.1). to 
1.15c; plow and cultivator, 1.25c; channels, an- 
gles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.25c, all f. 0. b. 
mill. The following differentials are main- 
tained on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of 
a size, 0.35 advance. Cold rolled and ground 
shafting, 65 per cent off in carloads and 60 
and 10 per cent in less than carloads, deliv- 
ered in base territory. 


Muck Bar. — There is very little 
change in the market for muck bar, 
although some mills report a more lib- 
eral specifying against contracts by con- 
sumers. Such new business as is com- 
ing out is not sufficient in volume to 
really test the market, and nominally 
it remains unchanged. We quote $28 
to $29, Pittsburgh. 


Structural—So far as the  Pitts- 
burgh district is concerned, the struc- 
tural market has been very quiet. While 
inmakers are showing a firmer tone as 
to prices, erecting companies claim that 
some pretty low figures have been quot- 
ed for such business as is going. Larger 
eastern mills are quoting 1.20c_ on 
shapes, and Pittsburgh mills are holding 
to this price generally, and declining 
anything lower. One contract placed for 
about 800 tons, for additions to the 
H. K. Porter Locomotive Works, in 
Pittsburgh, went to the American Bridge 
Co., and there have been a number of 
minor contracts, which in the aggregate 
are not important. Some business is 
still pending locally, there being some 
delay in the awarding of contract for 
the East End Savings & Trust Co.’s 
office building, Pittsburgh, which is now 
believed to be due by the end of the 
week. Practically no bridge work has 
appeared. Some inquiries are out which 
are expected soon to have a slightly 
better effect on the structural market, 
than has been felt for some time. We 
quote the market as follows: 


Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
zees, 1.15c; tees, 1.15c; angles, from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.15c; over 6 inches, 1.25c; universal 
and sheared 1.15c to 1.20c; over 15 inches, 


1.25c to 1.30c, plates, 6% inches wide and 
wider, 1.25c. 


Merchant Pipe.—There is a _ very 
strong run of specifications against 
contracts in merchant pipe. The ag- 
gregate of small orders is still satis- 
factory, and above that of February, 
at the larger mills. There are pend- 
ing some good orders for line pipe, 
in larger sizes, inquiries for which, 
have been out for a week or more. 
A further inquiry for about six miles, 
small sizes, of oil country pipe is in 
hand this week for southwestern 
fields. A larger inquiry for about 75 
miles of 10, 12 and 16-inch pipe from 
a local gas company is expected to 
be placed in the maker’s hands during 
the present week. A second inquiry 
that has been in the market for two 
or three weeks is likely to appear 
again in more definite form within the 
next week. The market for iron pipe 
has been strong for some time past, 
especially for galvanized pipe, and this 
week an advance has been made by 
the manufacturers of from one to 
four points on the s:naller_ sizes. 
Galvanized products are generally 
stronger owing to the increased price 
of spelter. We quote the official dis- 
count to jobbers subject to the usual 
preferential discount to larger buyers: 

Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices 

Steel. Iron. 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 


Pigs es 74 54 68 48 
Pere rare 75 65 69 53 
A NE i 78 68 72 59 
M to 1% inch...... 81 73 75 64 
2 30-3 MIEREB. 20005. 82 75 76 6 

Lap weld. 

SO” “a bévelsa. Tse 79 72 72 63 
2% to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 66 
44%4 to 6 inches..... 80 72 73 65 
7::te (12 inches. os... 74°. 168 71 61 
13 to 15 inches..... 55 47 

Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Butt weld. 

Vy Te a” VORA 70 60 65 
RR es sere 75 69 70 63 
% to 1% inch..... 79 73 74 65 
2 fer O BOR 5. «es 80 74 75 66 

Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

Lap weld. 
ee I oe, baa 4's 76 70 71 63 
2%, to 4 imches..... 81 74 74 66 
414 to 6 inches...... 77 71 72 65 
sees TS, 70 60 65 55 
9 46:12 iehes.....%. 65 55 60 50 

Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

Butt weld. 

CERIN 4 0 cruiein.oie ib os 65 59 60 52 
% to 1% inch...... 68 62 63 55 
» Be Ee eT errr 70 64 65 57 

Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

Lap weld. 
SD Sie os 0 2's 66 60 61 52 
2% to 4 inches..... 68 62 63 57 
. 44% to 6 inches..... 67 61 62 56 
750° B BRCOER, osc 60 50 55 5 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 
The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being  fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 


discount (lower price.) 


Boiler Tubes. — The demand for 
boiler tubes has continued very satis- 
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factory, with new business limited in 
volume, and specifications have im- 
proved over 2 week ago. The gen- 
eral improvement is particularly in 
locomotive boiler tubes, which have 
grown more active owing to increased 
activity in the locomotive building 
trade. Shipments are larger fiom the 
mills, and some future inquiry is de- 
veloping in the shipbuilding trade. 
The official discount on = steel and 
charcoal iron boiler tubes follows: 


Steel 
et NN Sgn 5 ole 5 + oe ba 65 
BOE SOON iis e'. viva eT ee Pee eee ee 67% 
GR te ee ree ere a 
eS i RS ere err + we 
EE I ods clas a'o 5d anew bidedn ews 6714 
oy fay ge ry rey ar ier 65 
Charcoal Iron 
RULE a cote wok a wawen Cenk tye e4ne 48 
PAE Ue Nn SC ies S55 vs 5 Ab wes bes ore 50 
Bt KAO bats 626s vos 6.4050 Ww dele c S405 55 
ee 0 MOE oh nado a's cares care Vind eine tke 


To destination east of Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers. 


Wire Products.—An 


against 


improvement 
in specifications contracts 
placed at the advanced price of wire 
products affected in March, has been 
reported by the larger producers. 
There is still some running on the 
$1.50 base for wire nails, but this 
business is about cleaned up. Some 
of the producers reported a fairly 
good demand on contracts at $1.55, 
which will likely continue through- 
out the next -30 days.-and sales are 
being made at present on the $1.60 
base, for forward delivery, though in 
much smaller volume, because it is 
too early to test out the ability of the 
manufacturers maintaining the higher 
schedule. We quote the market as 
follows: . 

Wire nails, jobbers, carioad lots, $1.60; 
retailers’ carlocd lots, $1.65; cut nails (west- 
ern makers), jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 to 
$1.60, painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.65 with 
30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers in 
carloads, $1.40: and to dealers, in carloads, 
$1.45; polished staples, $1.60; galvanized 
staples, $1.90. 


Wire Rods.—The demand for wire 
rods continues on a par with the run- 
ning contracts on wire products, and 
consumers are taking liberally of con- 
tract obligations. Wire rod manufac- 
turers who have a surplus tonnage 
above their own requirements are 
accepting new business for forward 
delivery at $26, and for prompt ship- 
ment $25.50 is still being done. We 
continue to quote $25.50 to $26, Pitts- 
burgh, for Bessemer and open hearth 
wie rods. 

Coke.—The coke market is in an 
excited state, with each week witness- 
ing a further advance in the price of 
spot coke, for both furnace and foun- 
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dry use, and the elimination of con 
tract sales from the market because 
of the tremendous demand for prompt 
shipment coke. Owing to the abnormal 
price for coal, some of the smaller 
ccke ‘operators have turned their coal 
direct into cars, and are able to get 
better prices than by coking it. Sales 
of coal have been made this week as 
high as $2, f. 0. b. mine. There has 
been considerable business in coke go- 
ing. Iurnace grades. started in at 
$1.90 at the close of last week, and 
reached $2.10 to $2.25, 
week, with prospects of a further ad- 
future. 


ovens, this 
vance in the near Foundry 
ccke is quoted at $2.75 for prompt 
shipment for standard Connellsville 
product. Some sales were made at $3, 
hut were special, and not fair to as- 
sume as having a bearing on the mar- 
ket. Some contracts have been under 
negotiation at prices offered for spot 
coke. Coke producers have declined 
finally to accept them in view of the 
present conditions and believe that the 
situation will increase in severity by 
shortage in both coal and coke during 
the next three months. There is less 
than 20,000 tons available of spot fur 


nace coke in the Connellsville region 
for the period ending June 30. Some 


of the furnaces now using Connellsville 
coke for their own ovens have been 
trying to accumulate stocks, but without 
success, even by entering the market 
at higher prices. There is still a severe 
shortage in box cars for foundry coke 
shipment. Production last week showed 
a gain over the prior week of 4,757 
tons. This is divided almost eqully be- 
tween furnace and foundry coke. We 


quote standard Connellsville furnace coke 
forprompt shipment at $2.10 to $2.25, 


ovens, and contract, $2.10 to $2.25, ovens. 


On high grade Connellsville foundry 
ccke for prompt shipment, $2.60 to $2.75, 
ovens, and contract at $2.40 to $2.75, 
ovens. The Connellsville Courier for 
the week ending March 2, reports 30,- 
947 ovens active with a production of 
596,010, as compared with 30,736 ovens 
391,253 


active with a_ production of 


tens for the previous week. 


Old Material—wWhile there is a lot 
of excitement existing in the market for 
old material, especially for heavy melting 
steel, important new business has been 
confined largely to one sale of about 
4,000 tons, placed by the Steel Corpora- 
tion for delivery in Pittsburgh and 
Sharon. The influence of this unex- 
pected buyer was all but electrical in 
effect, and the scrap market responded 
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with alacrity, from its low point that 
has been running for some weeks. Since 
this sale, however, the market has been 
quiet, and new business is restricted 
to small lots, which have been taken, 
however, at the advanced price asked 
by dealers. There are more inquiries 
afloat from large consumers. Buyers 
who had running contracts are taking 
their tonnage promptly, showing a dis- 
position to accumulate all they can, in 
view of possible enlarged requirements. 
Heavy melting steel prices have ad- 
vanced from 50 cents to 75 cents, and 
is quoted at $12.75 to $13.25. Bundled 
sheet scrap advanced 50 cents a _ ton, 
that is, from $11 to $11.50. Machine 
shop turnings gained 50 cents, or from 
$6.75 to $10.25. Cast borings advanced 
to $9.50 to $9.75. We quote gross tons 
delivered in the Pittsburgh district, in- 
cluding Monessen, Steubenville, Bracken- 
ridge and Follansbee, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap........... $12.75 to 13.25 
Rerolling £0008 o icc-c ssa dans te - 12.75 to 13.00 
PEGE So ccdcseccehestiaeane 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled, sheet scrap..........- 11.00 to 11.50 
SCO MRCS io dus viob Shakes es 21.00 to 21.50 
Old TeOe:. COE nap Macks obetenes 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove: - Plete.... .ccscensesecaads -- 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap.......... - 12.50 to 13.00 
Old car” Wheelie. oc cecidiecues - 12.59 to 13.00 
Low phosphorus ..........- ..» 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 9.75 to 10.25 
Caet : Dertnee) ei cc Chbcawt cesses 9.50 to 9.75 
Mo. 3 Cee, Seis cis cee 12.50 to 12.75 












Prices of Finished Steel Somewhat Firmer 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1328 Monadnock Blk., March 12. 

As a result of well-sustained specifi- 
cations, prices of finished steel are a 
little firmer. Local mills are selling 
shapes and plates at prices ranging from 
1.30c to 1.35c, Chicago, and the market 
on bars is quotable from 1.25¢ to 1.33c. 
‘lhe business now coming to the makers 
is well diversified and railroad buying 
is on a more liberal scale. A_ strong 
effort is being made to advance prices 
on galvanized sheets on account of the 
high price of spelter. The Chicago scrap 
market is perceptibly stronger, due 
largely to sentimental influences. 

Pig Iron.—-The western pig iron 
market is drifting alorfg easily and dis- 
plays no special features at the pres- 
ent time. The following furnaces in 
this territory are now in blast on foun- 
dry iron: One at the Federal works; 
one Iroquois; one Bay View; one 
Thomas and two Mayville. This rep- 
resents 46 per cent of the available ca- 


pacity, there being 13 furnaces in the 
district. It is evident, therefore, that 
little in the way of price improvement 
can be expected until the demand in- 
creases to much more liberal propor- 
tions. There is a fair run ot small 
inquiries. On an inquiry for several 
hundred tons of 3 per cent silicon iron, 
«a Chicago foundry has been quoted 
$15.10, delivered. Iron on contracts is 
moving freely. The large buyers in this 
territory are practically out of the mar- 
ket, although the leading harvester in- 
terest is buying moderate tonnages of 
off-grade iron. 

The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, except 
Northern foundry and malleable Besse- 
mer, which are quoted f. o. b. local 


furnaces: 

(First Half Shipment.) 
Lake Superior charcoal.'!........ceceses $16.5) 
Northern foundry No. 2.........cceeee 14.00 
Southern foundry No. 2........-+eese0e 14.85 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent silicon... 15.60 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent....... 17.4) 
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Malleable Bessemer .....cssccsdeceses 14.00 
Alabaume:-Dbsle >. 546). cine $4 raha eaesanae 14.85 

Billets —The demand is improving 
and prices are somewhat firmer. Sales 
of small quantities for quick shipment 
to forge shops are quite active. We 
quote, for Chicago delivery, as follows: 
Open-hearth forging billets, $26.50, and 
re-rolling billets, $23. 

Merchant Bars.—Prices of _ steel 
bars are a little firmer as a result of 
well-sustained specifications. Local mills 
are making sales at quotations rang- 
ing from 1.28c to 1.33e, Chicago, de- 
pending on the tonnage and character 
of the order. On very desirable or- 
ders for steel bars some makers, how- 
ever, are still quoting 1.25c, Chicago. 
Shipments out of stock are improving. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lews: 

Bar iron, 1.15¢ to 1.20c; hard steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.15c to 1.20c; soft steel bars, bands 


and small shapes, 1.25¢ to 1.33c, base; hoops, 
1.48c; smooth finished machinery steel, } 
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inch and larger, 1.78c; shafting 60 per cent 
off list for carload lots, 55 per cent off for 
less than carloads. 


On iron and steel 
we quote as follows: 


from local stock, 


Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.60c per pound base; 
soft steel bars, 1.53c to 1.60c per pound 
base; soft steel hoops, 1.80c to 1.9)c, full ex- 
tras. 


Structural Material.—The past week 
witnessed a sharp curtailment in fab- 
ricating orders, but, at the same time, 
crm account of the heavy demand for 
shapes from local mills due to business 
already in hand, prices are stiffening 
perceptibly. The Hydraulic Engineering 
Co., Keokuk, Ia., has let a _ cdntract 
for the lock gates at the new Keokuk 
which require 591 tons of 
structural material. The George A. 
Fuller Construction Co., Chicago, has 
taken a general contract for a scaffold, 
107 tons, to be erected at Kansas City, 


dam, will 


Mo. The Modern Steel Structural Co. 
will fabricate a factory, 147 tons, for 
Charles Stein, Hammond, Ind. Local 


mills are well filled with business, de- 
livery being offered in from three to 
six weeks. The minimum price in the 
Chicago market is now apparently 1.30c, 
and certain eastern mills represented in 
this district have raised their quotations 


to 1.20c, Pittsburgh. 

We quote, mill prices, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.30c to 1.35c. For extras, see Pittsburgh 
report. 

Plain material out of store is as fol 
lows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 


6 inches, $1.69 to $1.65 per 100 pounds; ang- 
les over 6 inches, $1.73 to $1.75 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclus- 
ive, $1.60 per 100 pounds, base; channels, 3 
inches and larger, $1.60 per 100 pounds, base. 


Rails and Track Fastenings.—The 


Iceal rail mills are now operating on 
fairly good schedules. The Illinois 
Steel Co. recently booked 11,500 tons 


of open-hearth rails from the Missouri 
Pacific and is understood to have taken 
2U,000 tons from the Wabash railroad. 
Orders for track fastenings are keep- 
ing pace with the rail business. The 
Santa Fe, St. Paul and Rock Island 
are still figuring on their requirements. 

We quote, light rails, f. o..b. Chi- 
cago, and track fastenings, f. o. Db. 
Joliet, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 4) to 45-pound, 1.16c 
to 1.20%c; 30 to 35-pound, 1.19%c to 1.24c; 


16, 29 and 25-pound, 1.2)%c to 1.25c; 12- 
1.25c to 1.29%c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 


pound, 


tion, $23.50 to $24. 
Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c; 


railroad spikes, 1.50c to 1.55c, smaller 
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size spikes, 1.65c, base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 1.9)c base, 
Plates—The local mills continue 


to find it difficult to satisfy delivery re- 
quirements in many cases, although all 
the plants in this territory are operating 
at capacity. The Inland Steel Co. 
has announced its intention of becom- 
ing an aggressive factor in the western 
plate market and will build a, new 90- 
inch shear plate mill this year. The 
price situation shows some improvement, 
the minimum quotation now being 
1.30c, Chicago, and it is doubtful if any 
this 
present 


under figure can be 
cbtained at the 
We quote, mill prices, f. o. b. 


follows: 


concessions 
time. 
Chi- 


cugo, as 


Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.30c to 1.35c. For extras, see 
ittsburgh report. 

Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 1.63c, 

Sheets.—On -account of the high 
price of spelter, together with other 
unfavorable influences, the local mak- 
ers are now asking 3.08c, f. 0. b. mill 
for No. 28 galvanized sheets and have 
withdrawn all lower quotations. Some 
eastern mills represented in this mar- 


ket are still taking business on a basis 
of 2.85c, Pittsburgh. There is 
tically no profit to the makers in gal- 
under prevailing condi- 


prac- 
vanized — sheets 
tions and a strong effort will be made 
to advance quotations. 

We quote, store prices, f. 0. b. Chi- 


cago, as follows: 

Blue annealed, No, 10, 1.90c; No. 12, 1.95c. 
-0x annealed, No. 28, 2.30c. Galvanized, 
No. 28, 3.35¢. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 

Wire Products.—The weather re- 


mains unfavorable, there being addition- 
al heavy snow over the west on Mon- 
day of this week. These conditions are 


interfering rather seriously with the 
movement of wire products and bus- 
iness in these lines is at an ebb. The 


advance of spring is expected to ma- 
relieve this situation. 
f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 


terially 
We quote, 
lows: 


jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ less 
$1.98; painted barb wire, 
$1.78; retailers’ carload 
less than carload lots, 
galvanizing; plain wire, 
$1.58; retailers’ carload 


Wire 


retailers’ 


nails, 
carload 
carload lots, 
jobbers’ carload lots, 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ 
$1.98, with 30c for 
jobbers’ carload lots, 
lots, $1.63. 


than 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Consid- 
ering the character of the season, the 
demand for merchant pipe is good and 


new business in small lots is coming 
out quite actively. Prices are well 
maintained. Some improvement is not- 
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ed in specifications for boiler tubes, 
on which prices are fairly steady. 


We quote, store prices on merchant 
pipe and tubes, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 

Tron and Steel Pipe Basing Priées 

Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. 
4g inch and % inch. 71.2 50.2 63.2 42.2 
J See 75.2 64.2 66.2 55.2 
% inch to 1% inch. 78.2 69.2 .71.2 62.2 
Lap. 
9g > Re ee 76.2 68.2 68.2 60.2 
414 inch to 6 inch.. 77.2 68.2 69.2 6) 
Card Weight. 
7 inch to 12 inch... 74.2 63.2 67.2 56.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
Butt. 
4. ¢ inch 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
I RS Pee eres 71.2 59.2 65.2 53.2 
2 inch to 3 inch... 76.2 64.2 bs.. Seene 
Lap 
tages” VERE ol ES ait av ae 72.2 60.2 66.2 54.2 
7 inch to 8 inch... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
Double Extra Strong 
Butt. 
Me SRE ees cle seuss 59.2 47.2 
6 Gath 20 “THR ineh. 63.2 50.28 .esc wists 
Lap 
2 Galle: sa vnvied ides 60.2 48.2 oe 
41 inch to 6 inch 61.2 49.2 ° 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 54.2 42.2 
Tu €s 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
steel. iron. seamless. 
A AMNURD 1 cites semikiele o Ob 39 io 57% 
134 to 2% inch. 55 40 35 
2% to 3% inch..... 65 50 46 
3% to 4% inch..... 67% 50 46 
5 to 6 anch . 20+ 55 ~~ ee 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A period of quiet 
has settled over the cast iron pipe trade 


in the west. The United States Cast 
lron Pipe & Foundry Co. has been 
awarded 2,228 tons of water pipe at 
Kansas City, Mo. and has formally 


hooked 1,300 tons at Toledo, O. Prices 


are firm but not quotably higher. 
We 


quote as follows: 


Four-inch water pipe, $26.50; 6 to 12 inches, 


$2 
$24.50, larger sizes, $24; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Olid Material—The market is per- 
ceptibly stronger, prices having ad- 


and 50 
seems to 


between 25 
condition 


vanced generally 
cents a ton. This 
been brought the atti- 
steel this 
by increased rollings 
ef bar iron. somewhat 
better but continue below The 
St. Louis & San Francisco railroad sold 
670 classes of scrap 
last week, including 100 tons of short 
steel rails. The Illinois Central is of- 
iering -2,300 tons’ 
We quote, for 
ers’ yards, Chicago, as follows: 


about by 
makers in 


have 
tude of various 


district and also 
[ are 


normal. 


Deliveries 


tons of various 


delivery in consum- 


Gross Tons 


ee Rr AED. 5 oo wo 6.6 wie tine $13.00 to 13.50 
Pe MMO SUED e Seis sec ceutvep et 14.50 to 15.00 
Rerolling rails €5 ft. and over) 12.50 to 13.00 


and under) 11.75 to 12.25 


Old steel rails (3 ft. 
guards.... 10.75 to 11.25 


Frogs, switches and 
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Heavy melting steel............ 11.00 to 11.50 
shoveling: steel. .ceccccrcrses 10.25 to 10.75 
Net Tons 
No. LB. BB: wrought... .. cic. $11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Ri Bs wroug@et..cavsvcscs 10.00 to 10.50 
Arch bars and transoms....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 10.00 to 10.50 
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OE Ee tage ame EC L-e a neem wy ‘ 

oie! ee RRB, s gs 's Kind'aeaewe’e @ 18.25 to 18.75 
Steer Car MRIS. oi cde ce 15.50 to 16.00 
LOOOMOUNWE CHUB chs cacecce 13.50 to 14.00 
EeeaeOre” « TOR ek ES ile PS CaS os 8.75 to 9.25 
Piss Rn TOURS 05s cine hs Pees hvee 8.25 to 8.75 
ee - BE hoo nes 6 tle ve Seeks 10.75 to 11.25 
i. SIN cos case vs xeakees 8.75 to 9.25 
Nos.) 2: BeOS i oiahk 020s ee KS 6.25 to 6.75 
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Migs 1° Woller Clits OFoA Se 7.00 to 7.50 
Boil SETI in Sdd bo 4,0 0 o6'00 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast and mixed. borings........ 6.00 to* 6.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Railroad malleable ........se6. 10.25 to 10.75 
ultural malleable ......... 9.25to 9.75 
bars, splices, ete., iron.. 12.75 to 13.25 

tare, . Set iis i ices 10.00 to 10.50 





plate and light cast scrap 9.25 to 9.75 
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Fig 
standstill, t 


Iron.--While practically at a 


he pig iron market here 


presents a more favorable tendency 
than it did last week, and it will prob- 
ably not be long now before certain de- 
velopments, such as buying for the last 
six months of the year, should force 
prices to take either an upward or a 
Indications point to 
Nothing 


could be 


downward trend. 


better conditions has oc- 


curred recently that used as 


a basis upon which the market could 


sales and inquiries 


be tested, as both 


have -been small and few, and there is 


still a prevailing inclination among local 


dealers to refuse to quote into the 


half, unsettled 


second owing to the 


outlook. Buyers are also uneasy, and 
prefer to buy in small lots for prompt 
delivery whenever iron is needed. The 
favorable side of the whole situation 
is the fact that in most cases, at least, 
yards are being steadily re- 
forward, 


stocks in 


duced, are going 


mostly on contract, as well as can be 


shipments 


expected, and sales are being made at 
the recently advanced price of $10.50, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 southern foundry 
iron. There is, though, still some iron 
left in the south that is being quoted 
at a flat rate of $10, Birmingham, for 
small lot 


the same grade, and also a 

of Birmingham resale iron is being 
offered at the same price with no 
apparent effect upon the market, as 
Alabama irons’ generally command 
$10.50. Recent inquiries include 1,000 
tons of northern iron for second half 


delivery from a central Indiana melter, 
and 500 tons of No. 3 southern, from 
z« Kentucky The railroad situa- 
tion, instead of improving, is probably 
worse, and deliveries in some cases can- 
made on_ scheduled 
contracted for at 
Many users 


user. 


not possibly be 


time, even on iron 


the beginning of the year. 


are, .therefore, at times handicapped 


for lack of has been 


their tendency lately not to carry large 
stocks, and the efforts of dealers right 


supplies, as it 


now seem to be confined to supplying 


spot demands and getting this iron, 


as well as that already contracted for, 


delivered. The northern situation has 
rot changed any, and sales and quo- 
tations on northern foundry No. 2 are 


being made at $13, Ironton. There is 


a better demand here at present for 
ferro-manganese, probably due to the 
decrease of imports from England, 


caused by the strike in that country. 


We quote Cincinnati prices as follows, 


with freight rates from Birmingham, 
$3.25, and from Ironton, $1.20: 
Southern foundry No. 2........ $13.25 to 13.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern gray torge............ 12.50 to 12.75 
ee ee ee Dtie b vie fn SA's p 2.25 to 12.50 
ee See ae | ee 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern No By RGSS Coc, eZ 13.25 to 13.75 
Standard southern car wheel.... 25.25 to 25.50 
Northern No. 2 foundry....... 14.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry....... 13.70 
Northern No. 4 foundry....... 13.45 to 13.70 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silicon.. 16.45 to 16.95 
Coke.--The prices. on coke have 
been - generally advanced during the 


week, and the indications are that. they 
will go higher before the next report. 
Demands are heavier owing to the fact 
that the 
coal want 


rumors of a strike in 


fields 


coming 


have caused users to 


to store up as large amounts as possi- 


ble. 
as the shortage of 
ii the coke fields, and the 
inability of the railroads to 
even enough so that dealers can supply 
contracts 


They cannot be supplied, though, 
and output 
increasing 
handle 


labor 


prompt demands, have caused 
being drop to 
Dealers that 
cars left in which coke can be 


the Connellsville district, 


made to a minimum. 


report there are no box 
shipped 
from and as 
a result, they are being forced to use 
rack cars, which not satisfactory. 
Melters are generally suffering as a re- 


slow shipments 


are 
sult of the continued 
by railroads on supplies contracted for 
some time ago. Connellsville foundry 
coke is quoted here all the way from 
$2.35 to $3. We quote below from 


leading coke producing districts 


as follows: 








: ’ Prompt Contract 
Connellsville district: shipment. second half, 
Foundry coke....... $2.40 to 3.00 $2.35 to 3.00 
Furnace’ coke....... 1.90 to 2.00 1.85 to 2.00 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.10 to 2.25 $2.10 to 2.25 
Furnace’ coke....... 1.85 to2.00 *Sliding 
[scale basis. 
Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.00 to 2.25 $2.00 to 2.25 
Furna CONC 8s Karke 1.65 to 1.75 1.70 to 1.90 
New river 
Foundry coke....... $2.50 to 3.15 $2.60 to 3.25 
Furnace coke....... 2.00 to 2.10. 2.10 to 2.20 
*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16% per cent ot the amount 
over $9 which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 


contracts are also made. 


Finished Material—The local sheet 
mill is still quoting an advance of from 
$1 to $2 4 all sheets, especially 
attributing the rise on galvanized sheets 
to the high price of spelter, 
and reports sales being made at these 
Steel bars and structurals are 
stronger. One local firm reports that 
it has received word to accept no bus- 
iness on bars below 1.15c, and nothing 
or structurals below 1.20c. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad has an inquiry 
in the here for concrete re- 
inforcing bars for use in building 200 
miles of new road, and it is estimated 
that about 2,000 tons will be required. 
For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 

Warehouse business is fair, and some 
lots were sold during the 
somewhat 


ton on 
present 


figures. 


market 


fairly good 
past week, but business is 
handicapped by unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. There seems to be no special 
demand for any certain line of supplies, 


and sales ‘are being made in about 
equal quantities all along the line. A 
gocd building year is predicted, how- 
ever, and business will undoubtedly 


soon as contractors can be- 
Warehouse prices, f. o. b. 
as follows: 


improve as 
gin 
Cincinnati, 


work. 
are 


1.60¢ base; iron bars, 1.55¢ to 
structurals, 1.70c base; plates, % 
1.70c base; sheets, blue an- 
nealed, No. 10, 1.90e base; rivets, cone head, 
2.25 base; cold rolled shafting, 66 per cent 
discount; boiler tubes as follows : 1% to 2% 
inch, 61 per cent discount; 2% inch, 63 per 


Steel bars, 
1.60c base; 
inch and over, 
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cent discount; 2% to 3% inch, 66 per cent alone :; a - . ee | . Peer EE, eon 
discount; 3% to 4% inch, 68 per cent dis- along all lines. Dealers generally re- “ee Gross Tons ape 
count; and 5 to 6-inch, 61 per cent dis- > ae s . SN ee er rene $12.00 to 13.00 
count; and soft steel cold twisted concrete port that they are not doing much 7 steel ve St akiees sig SON 10.50 to 11.50 
bars, cut to length as _ follows: 4% inch inece = , ~ PEE AUR BMPR oc cobivinte' a cisieisies oe 18.00 to 18.50 
4 jusimnes Tre é “4 ansac- : . ) 
square uititen Ties tA deck cawese and business, and there have been no transac Steel melting amc, es 9.25 to 10.50 
larger, 1.80c; % inch square and _ larger, ions eps ae ee 4 : aie O01 ja a ere Perce 10.50 to 11.00 
Eeket de-t0 #6 fuck equare. sad lecger, 2.10c; tions of any size during the past week. . k 
4% inch square and larger, 2:20c to 2.30c. Small sales of ‘cast scrap are reported Net Tons 
P P Py d Fe . Old No. 1 R. R. wrought.....$10.50 to 11.50 
Old Material—There is a fair de- at about $10.50, and a recent sale of No. 1 machinery.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
. 3 aut =. . es, t EE Ee a 8.00 to 9.00 
mand for relaying rails, for which cast borings for storage was made Stove plate ...............05- 6.25 to 7.00 
prices vary somewhat, based mostly upon . Machine shop turnings......... 5.50 to 6.00 
us : to’ a local dealer at about $4.25. Ac- Cast borings ......3.........- 4.25to 5.00 
the conditions of the’sale. Outside of : ; aa. of 6.00to 7.00 
this the market is at a standstill, with cording to the summation of reports we a pee Racy Sela s 54,5 Ss 6 oe ce saan 
sin at ‘ : No. cas Se eae 0. iN 
quote Cincinnati prices as _ follows: Ee A ON eee eee 6.00 to 7.00 


but little or no movement being reported 


Active Inquiry 


Tron Travr Review, 


THE 
1115 West Street Bldg 


Office of 
Iron Ore—Several additional car- 
goes of Venezuelan ore are now en route 
to this country and will be sold upon 
their arrival at eastern ports. This ore, 
running at 65 per cent and upwards in 
metallic iron, is being offered at 8 cents 


per unit f. o. b. Philadelphia. Some 
small additional sales of New Jersey 
ores were made this week to eastern 


furnaces on the basis of about 7% cents 
per unit, delivered. Port Henry oper- 
ators are still delaying the adoption of 


formal price schedules. 


Pig Iron.—Quite the most impres- 
sive inquiry for iron that has been cur- 
rent for several months in tonnage and 
in distribution is now pending in met- 
ropolitan, New England and_ up-state 
territory. Probably 30,000 tons of foun- 
dry, basic, malleable and low phosphorus 
grades is now current. Sales, however, 
are coming slowly, as buyers are mov- 
ing with deiiberation in closing. The 
tonnage of orders booked is altogether 
out of line with that inquired for, but 
the coming week will probably see a 
round volume of sales. Railway equip- 
ment companies are active in the mar- 
ket. A coupler concern is inquiring for 
5,000 to 10,000 tons of basic for ship- 
ment to its up-state plant. The New 
York Air Brake Co. inquired for 6,000 
tons of Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 foundry 
grades, the latter practically malleable, 
for Watertown, N. Y., the delivery 
period being subject to negotiations. 
The company has closed for a part of 
this tonnage with a western New York 
furnace. The General Electric Co. is 
out for 2,800 tons of high silicon foun- 
dry for Lynn, Mass., and for 2,275 tons 
of low phosphorus for Everett, Mass., 
for last half. This is in addition to 
about 700 tons of special analysis foun- 
put out a week 


for, Schenectady 


dry 


is 


for Pig---Finished Lines Improving 
r ee 








ago. The International Steam Pump 
Co. has added 1,500 tons of foundry 
grades for early shipment to Harrison, 
N. J., making 2,000 tons asked for this 
plant and a total pending inquiry for 
this consumer of 3,000 to 4,000 tons. 
Two new inquiries of 1,000 tons of 
No. 2X each for New Jersey consumers 
came out this week, as well as about 
1,000 tons additional for Connecticut. 
A Bridgeport, Conn., buyer has bought 
from Buffalo furnaces against an in- 
quiry for 1,500 tons of foundry and 
500 tons of malleable for March-April 
shipment and has also closed for some 
Virginia iron. A Jersey foundry con- 
tinues in the market for 500 to 1,000 
tons of No. 2X, and there are other 
scattered inquiries. Low prices are still 
appearing at different points. A Con- 
necticut buyer is reported to have closed 
for 1,000 tons of No. 2X for second 
quarter at $15.00, delivered, which i$ the 


lowest New England price’ recently 
quoted. Other New England buyers re- 


port having been quoted on a similar 
basis. Usually New England sales are 
being made within the range of $15.35 


to $15.75, delivered, for No. 2X. Lehigh 
and Schuylkill Valley foundry prices 
continue from $14 to $14.50, furnace, 


for No. 2X. Some fair sales of Vir- 
ginia iron to New England for mixtures 
are noted. A _ Harrisburg, Pa., steel 
maker is reported to have closed for 
an additional block of basic with an 
eastern Pennsylvania maker. We quote 
for prompt and second quarter delivery 
at tidewater, southern and Virginia 
iron being given at New York docks, as 
follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1...... - $15.20 to 15.45 
Be, i CSOUNEEY,» 90:5. 404,49: eeeeee 14.70 to 15.20 
No. D IE ce cdt ase sdipe seuss 14.50 to 14.79 
No;) 2 Wieginias é sais sees bose £50$ 40.15.39 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 14.50 to 14.75 
Malleable  ......... Le ee -»» 15.25 to 15.50 
SAE, SS rk gs nssine diac -+e++ 14.00 to 14.25 


Ferro-Alloys.—Consumers of ferro- 


manganese, probably apprehensive over 
possible shortages because of the 
lish coal strike, have been buying 
freely the past week for delivery 
the remainder of the year. Upwards 
of 5,000 tons have been purchased, uni- 
versally at $41, seaboard. All English 
makers following this movement with- 
drew from the market and temporarily 
are making no quotations until the strike 
An early advance 
expected. 


Eng- 
quite 
over 


situation is clarified. 
in the market is generally 
Other alloys show no particular activ- 
ity. We quote 80 per cent standard 
ferro-manganese at $41, seaboard, and 
50 per cent ferro-silicon at from $68 to 
$72. 


Cast 
of new 
which is of a 
the past four or five years, according to 
Private lettings con- 


volume 
appear 


Iron Pipe.—A _ liberal 


business continues to 
volume unsurpassed in 


prominent makers. 


tinue especially good. Some eastern 
shops now find themselves very com- 
fortably booked for several months 


ahead, but prices improve slowly. Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is taking bids this week 
on 3,000 tons of 6 to 42-inch. The 
Beaver Engineering & Construction Co. 
was awarded the contractor’s letting of 
6,650 tons for Manhattan, placed in the 
We quote 6-inch pipe at from 
New York in car- 


week. 
$22 to $23 f. o. b. 
load lots. 

Finished Material —As 
able weather conditions approach, there 
is a manifestly better feeling to the 
market and more hopeful declarations 
are being made. The freer movement 
of materials is causing some increase in 
demand, but the improvement is largely 
in sentiment. for finished pro- 
ducts still lack firmness and fluctuate in 
accordance with the attractiveness of the 
order. Plates and shapes are quotable 
at 1.10c to 1.15c, Pittsburgh, for deliv- 
very in this market, but steel bars are 


more favor- 


Prices 
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firmer at 1.10c, Pittsburgh. Bar iron 
still shows weakness. 

The week’s structural awards are only 
railroad tonnages 
Norfolk & Western 
Bridge & Iron 
New Haven to 
350 and 
several small 
Works 


The 


and 
The 


a. fair volume 
figure lightly. 

has given the Virginia 
Works 300 tons; the 
L. IF. Shoemaker & Co. 
the & Maine, 
bridges to the 

and the Boston 
Pennsylvania railroad has awarded a 
bridge over the Susquehanna river at 
Lewisburg, Pa., 1,500 tons, to the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. 


tons ; 
soston 
Bridge 

Bridge Works. 


Phoenix 


Among other awards of the week are 
1,800 Milliken Inc., for 
the Reliance Construction Co.’s loft, 
Fourth avenue and _ Thirtieth — street; 
1,000 tons for the Springs loft, West 
Thirty-eighth street, and 750 tons for 
the Polo Construction Co.’s loft, West 
Thirtieth street, both to the Radley Steel 
Construction Co.; 400 tons to the Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works for a_ bakery 
for the Shultz Bread Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 
The A. E. Stevens Co., New York, has 
the general contract for the Albany 
High School, 1,000 tons. Bids are be- 
ing taken on. 1,000 tons for a machine 
shop for the Cramp ship yard, Phila- 
deiphia, and on 400 to 500 tons for a 
boiler house for . the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, this city. No decision 
has been reached on the 4,000 to 5,000 
tons for the extensions to the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., Wis., 
for which Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Co., New York, are the engineers. 


tons to Bros., 


Racine, 


The Western Maryland railroad has 
put off for another week final action 
on its inquiry for 2,750 cars, but it is 
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expected to close very shortly. The Wab- 
ash inquiry for 2,750 cars is also open. 
The Steel Car Co. has taken 
50 tank for the Northern Pacific 
inquiries of import- 
We 


tidewater, as 


Pressed 
cars 
No 
have appeared. 


York 


railroad. new 
deliv- 


fol- 


ance quote, 
ered at New 
lows: 


Plain structural shapes 1.26c to 1.3lc; tank 


plates, 1.26c to 1.3lc; steel bars, 1.26c; com- 
mon iron bars, 1.25c to 1.33c; plates and 
shapes from store, 1.70c to 1.30c; plates and 
shown under Pittsburgh report. 


Coke.—Buying of coke, particularly 
foundry grade, continues lively, as buy- 
ers are seeking to protect themselves 
against the effects of a possible suspen- 
sion in the cecal regions. Inquiries are 
coming to sellers from all quarters, but 
selling propositions are being made care- 
fully, as some operations are going com- 
pletely the market. In New 
England, seller disposed of 
about 25,000 tons foundry coke on con- 
tract during the past few days on a 
minimum basis of $2.40, Latrobe ovens. 
One Latrobe maker has quoted $2.80, 
ovens. The market in general ranges 
from $2.40 to $2.65, ovens. 

Rails and Track Materials.—Rep- 
resentatives of the steel rail manufac- 
turers and the railroads will hold an- 
other meeting in New York, Thursday, 
March 21, for further consideration of 
the question of improvement of rail 
quality. This meeting follow the 
more general meeting of railroad exec- 
and rail makers, held several 
weeks ago. The Wabash railroad has 
closed upon its recent rail inquiry, plac- 
ing 20,000 tons with the Illinois Steel 
Co. The Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
has also finally placed its rail require- 


out of 


one has 


will 


utives 
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ments, closing for 15,000 to 20,000 tons, 
of which 5,000 tons went to the Mary- 
land Steel Co. and the balance to the 
Carnegie Steel Co. The Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. is inquiring for 4,000 
tons. The Rock Island railroad is about 
to place an order for 15,000 tons. 


Old Material—-Heavier buying in 
the Pittsburgh district has strengthened 
sentiment in this market and_ holders 
of scrap are selling very slowly in the 
hope of higher prices soon. There is 
little improvement, however, in the’ 
breadth of the market, as eastern con- 
sumers will not pay higher levels. A 
tonnage of steel offered to one eastern 
mill at $12, delivered, was refused. The 
recent buying has encouraged speculation 


7c 


and some dealers: are offering $12.75 
for steel, delivered at Sharon, or other 
Pittsburgh district points. Jersey City 
and Newark cast prices range from 
$12.25 to $12.75, delivered, for heavy 
and machinery cast. We quote, gross 
tons, prices dealers will pay at New 
York tidewater, as follows: 
or | ee een oe mee $10.50 to 10.75 
oO 2 | ER eaten 16.00 to 16.50 
Old: steel shaftifigs.. 6. ..6 ie ccs 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 heavy melt’g steel...... 9.50 to 9.75 
No. 1 R. R. wrought.......... 11.75 to 12.90 
Wroeeht) Ot oo dis 6 caNRE es cee 9.25to 9.59 
CSE. WME oa ks ca saa ye cahee 6.00 to 6.50 
Mach. shop turnings........... 6.75 to 7.25 
TAOANY CRU. vncs samghen chee 10.75 to 11.09 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 11.25 to 11.75 
Bi HR Se, Sak... AS 9.25to 9.75 
Ove: “SEE  . cuksdacedabar aeons 8.50 to 8.75 
Grate ONE. ab ocstabeeceteeues 6.50 to 6.75 
Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 


risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa.. and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.5) from Jersey City and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York. 
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Office of Tne Iron Trape Review, 
St. Louis, March 12. 
Pig Iron.—With the exception of an 
inquiry for 1,000 tons of southern No. 
3, and for 500 tons of northern 
No. 2, which appeared in the mails 


one 


this morning, the demand for pig iron 
has dropped to the minimum, with 
very little indication of improvement 
in the near future. A sale of 500 tons 
of Lake Superior charcoal carwheel 
iron was made the latter part of last 
week. Prices of southern No. 2 are 
reported at $10.50, Birmingham, al- 
though some sales agents are quoting 
$10. Northern iron remains at $13 to 
$13.50, Ironton. 

Our southern 


tabulated prices on 


iron, delivered, to which the Birming- 
ham freight of $3.75 has been added, 
follow: 


ON Me” Vee ativace shea - $14.50 to 14.75 
Southern No, 2........ eeeesese 14.00 to 14.25 
ENS OS ara «+++ 13.50 to 13.75 
Séuttiern “No. © 4.6 dsc cess’ «+++ 13.00 to 13.50 

Coke.—Prices of coke have again 
advanced, owing principally to the 
threatened coal strike, and the de- 
mand has somewhat improved. A 
shortage of cars continues to exist, 
and deliveries are difficult. Our re- 
vised quotations follow: 

We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $2.45 to $2.65 for first half of 1912; 


72-hour foundry, $2.25 to $2.50 on tracks and 
48-hour Connellsville 
best 72-hour Virginia 


delivery ; 
to $2.00 : 


for immediate 


furnace, $1.85 


foundry, $2.25 to $2.50; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $1.85 to $2.00. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from 
the Virginia fields when shipment is destined 


beyond St. Louis. 


Finished Material.—The contract for 
steel to be used in the erection of a 
powerhouse for the Hydraulic En- 
gineering Co. of Maine, was let last 
week to the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co., Pittsburgh. About 1,300 
tons will be required. With this ex- 
ception, business has narrowed down 


to requests for small lots. As many 
as three hotels, all of steel frame 
constriction, are talked of in St. 


Louis, but have not progressed beyond 
the stage of rumor. 
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Old Material.—Scrap iron prices re- 
main as follows, with very little busi- 
ness moving: 


Gross Tons 


Gi mar: whee. Wie «6c ics ccc vee $13.00 to 13.50 
oe ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Re-rolling rails (5 feet and over) 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel rails (3 feet and under) 10.75 to 11.25 


Light section relayers (45 Ib. 
and under) subject to inspec.. 20.00 to 21.00 


Re-laying rails, subject to inspec. 23.50 to 24.00 
Frogs, switches and guards.... 10.00 to 10.50 


Heavy melting steel.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
wmeweene Steel ..8 6.5. dcanisss 10.00 to 10.50 
Vet Tons 
No. 1 railroad wrought........$10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 9.00 to 9.50 
RS OL ee See 13.00 to 13.50 
ee ee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
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ee i emlesi ss F630 53 tc 1B se 15.00 to 15.50 
Leoomeotive tires ....<csmebese 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 country wrought........ 8.75 to 9.00 
Ce a een ee 7.50 to 8.00 
lank iron and cut boilers...... 7.00 to 7.25 
Mo. Ll Gat. Dusheling.......<.6% 8.50 to 8.75 
NO. 2 GUt BUSMOUNE s..00c0wssee 6.00 to 6.25 
Cast and mixed borings........ 5.25to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings...... ~«: 2d to -6.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 9.50 to 10.00 
Agricultural, malleable ........ 8.50 to 9.00 
ee ee Cre Tere re 8.75 to 9.25 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Angle splice bars (steel)....... 9.25to 9.50 
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Office of Tue Iron Trapt Review, 
Penton Bldg., March 12. 
Iron Ore.—Ore handling charges on 
Lake Erie docks will be cut practical- 
ly in two before the opening of nav- 
igation this spring. The charge to 
the vessel unloading ore up to two 
years ago was 20 cents a ton. It was 
reduced to 15 cents in 1910 and has 
remained at that figure since. Owing 
to the wonderful improvement in ore 
handling machinery during the past 
few years, the 15 cent charge is 
known to be excessive and ample 
profit will result from a charge of 7 
or 8 cents. The freight rate last year 
from the head of the lakes was 60 
cents, and deducting 15 cents for un- 
loading, the vessel received 45 cents, 
net. Freight rates for 1912 have not 
been fixed, but they will undoubtedly 
fall in sympathy with the unloading 
charge. If the unloading charge is 
cut to 8 cents, and the freight rate to 
55 cents, the net gain to the vessel 
will be 2 cents per ton. On the ‘basis 
of a movement of 40,000,000 tons, this 
would mean additional receipts of 
$800,000 for the vessels and a saving 
of $2,000,000 to shippers. 


pe, 
On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer. $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The heavy sales of steel- 
making iron during the past week 
have resulted in a much stronger 
feeling in the market. It is believed 
that there will be still more important 
buying at an early date. The only 
definite inquiry pending, however, is 
for 3,000 tons of basic for the United 
Steel Co., centers for April delivery. 
The foundry iron market is showing 
a tendency to advance, but Cleveland 
quotations are unchanged. We quote, 


for delivery in Cleveland for first half, 


as follows: 


PE NS Se vies Shh s's Sasaki bss $13.75 
ME ARE", epee eee eee « 13.25 
Se a OND, ois 5-550’ s vretwchaaite a bieaedaie 14.35 
TR. tht. < sake sd dhe ate ass On 12.50 
SE Fld. Wl a ce ee SHER GD Keine ats 9 0 15.15 
Lake Swperior charcoal............0. os 160 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silvery......... 17.05 


Coke.—Consumers of foundry coke 
are doing their utmost to accumulate 
coke so that they will have supplies 
on hand in the event of a strike of 
coal miners being declared. Sales 
agents are having great trouble to 
satisfy the demands of their cus- 
tomers as to deliveries, and prices 
are tending upward. We quote: 

Connellsville furnace coke, $1.90 to $2.25 
for ‘prompt delivery, and $1.85 to $2.00 on 
contract; Connellsville foundry coke, $2.60 to 
$2.65 for prompt, and $2.40 on contract. 

Finished Material.—The tone of the 
market shows decided improvement 
and both specifications and new busi- 
ness are coming in more satisfac 
tory volume. The general contract 
for the State Normal School at Kent, 
O., has been awarded to R. H. Evans, 
Zanesville, and the steel, 400 to 500 
tons, to T. H. Brooks & Co., Cleve- 
land. On ordimary soft steel bars, 
1.10c is now the minimum, and on 
special analysis steel for forging and 
other purposes, considerably higher 
prices are being paid. The general 
tendency among all sellers is toward 
asking higher prices. On plates, sev- 
eral companies have advanced their 
quotations to 1.20c. Many contracts 
expire April 1, and customers are be- 
ing notified that all unspecified ton- 
nage at the end of this month will 
be cancelled. Contracts for second 
and third quarter are being made in 
a very. conservative way. 

Old Material—Some heavy melting 
steel is being shipped out of this 
city to Pittsburgh, which is paying 
a higher price than local consumers 


are as yet willing to offer. For this 
shipment steel $11.50 Cleveland, is 
being paid, while Sharon, Pa., con- 
sumers are offering an even higher 
price. Several railroad lists have 
closed this week, among them the 
Lake Shore on Monday and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio on Wednesday, but 
the quantity of material taken was not 
large. The L. & W. list will close 


on March 20. The rolling mills in 


this city apparently are not interested 
in the market. We quote f. o. b 


Cleveland, as follows 


Gross Tons 


CO, JE MEA, .  65a4 > VR AB ole Ses $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 11.25 to 11.75 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.).... 11.50 to 12.00 
Oe Se Ae ee 19.50 to 20.00 
Cee Sr TWIMBIS 6. oe ice eee cess 11.50 to 12.00 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 11.00 to 11.50 
OT EEE Ui ois vs'e wanes oth be.0,058 17.00 to 17.50 
EES NII. 6 5 9:5 5150 cee Wb aes 8.50 to 9.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 10.00 to 10.50 
SO MEY 16 6 aces ose edvn oes 11.25 to 11.75 
Country. arined steel. ......6.... 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 7.50 to 8.00 
\ el | ONS 
No. 1 R: Rs wrodtwht.....ccecs $11.00 to 11.50 
ee) eee 9.00 to 9.50 
Oe ae a eee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1. Gemiers wrought.......i. 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.00 to 7.25 
pe oh PA Seer ere 8.00 to 8.50 
URGE “GEES ccc ccctcssces 7.00to 7.25 
pO SE Pe ee ore 9.00 to 9.50 
eet I 5 sis 3 ss Sas Caw oe 6.50 to 7.00 
Wrought iron piling plate..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Wrought iron arch bars....... 14.50 to 15.00 


J. E. Donlevie, who conducts a 
scrap metal business at Chester, Pa., 
has broken ground for a_ building 
and yard in that city. He will move 
his business to the new site as soon 
as it is ready, making the change 
because of the fact that it will offer 
convenient shipping facilities. 





The Lycoming Foundry & Machine 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., which recently 
increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $150,000, advises that this ac- 
tion was due to an increased volume 
of business which necessitated the 
enlargement of its working capital. 
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Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 
3uffalo, March 12. 


Pig Iron.—During the week sales 
have improved as to tonnage, and in- 
quiry has been heavier than for some 
time past. Probably 15,000 tons of 
foundry grades were inquired for the 
past week and upward of 10,000 tons 
of malleable and basic. Buyers seem 
to be taking a more active interest in 
purchases, although the furnaces are, 


as a rule, slow on quoting for ex- 
tended shipment, with weather condi- 
tions, the probable coal strike, etc., 


prevailing. Furnaces continue to ship 
heavily, but even this, 
concerns are on the ragged edge for 
to the acute railroad con- 
This is true of 
consumers on the Canadian lines, 
where the service been badly 
crippled, who are dependent for Am- 
erican iron in their, mixtures. 


with some 


iron—due 


gestion. especially 


has 


13.75 to 14.25 
13.75 to 14.25 
15.50 to 17.25 


Malleable 
Basic 
Charcoal 


Finished Material.—Indications point 
to the beginning within a short time 
of a good buying movement. One in- 
terest reports that its specifications 
for the first ten days of March ex- 
ceeded the same period in February, 
and that a stronger sentiment is ap- 
parent is the general impression. 
Many users of bars and bar products 
are in the market for nearby deliver- 
ies, while the dealers are being forced 
to extend shipment. Structural ma- 
terial and plates are being quoted 
1.20c straight, Pittsburgh, while others 
are taking favorable business, as to 
tonnage and delivery, at 1.15c base. 
The week’s market feature has been 
the increased demand for structural 
material and plates. The fabricators 
continue quite active. sids on the 


university, Ithaca, N. Y., 300 to 400 
tolis. 

Old Material—The market is re- 
ported stronger, but not sufficiently 


so to change prices of the past three 
weeks. This condition is due to better 
weather conditions permitting access 
to stocks on the yards and movement 


of shipments. The inquiries indicate 


a better tone. The cars have been 
sewed up to the extent of crippling 
business. Now the dealers do not 


seem to be so anxious to accept bids 
offered them by the consumers. The 
prices for the district per gross ton, 


f. o b. Buffalo, are substantially as 
follows: 

Heavy melting steel........... $12.00 to 12.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast scrap 13.50 to 14.00 
Oid. steel ashes fi ca. ck 18.50 to 19.25 
EPONL, .. EEE 5. dss ct.nepeaed nn eee 22.09 to 22.50 
COP WHE 200i is cack bakin enene 11.75 to 12.00 
Railroad malleable, scrap...... 12.50 to 12.75 


Th Sam RRP C. B. Hill building, Buffalo, 150 to 200 Cast iron borings.............. 6.5) to 6.75 
he prices for the week, f. o. b. ¥ “1 s 2 Low phosphorus steel scrap.... 15.75 to 16.00 
furnaces, range as follows: tons, will be opened March 13, Beth- jd $POG. SUS. csi. neh checndese 15.00 to 15.50 
; 3 une, Bethune & Fuchs, architects. lank SOO Calc o kb wes ke Bhs Meee 10.00 to 10.25 
No. “4% , fowunderrs as civrvasst os $14.00 to 14.50 _ Boiler plate, sheared........... 13.75 to 14.25 
No, (2K BOUBOPS. nn cck ecb cs cece: 13.75to14.00 Metz Bros. & Co. Buffalo, were Pipe and tank................. 9.50 to 10.00 
ee oe. Me Se ver de a Peeerree 13.5020 18.75 ania : Stove COE: .£¥0000004senese 9.75 to 10.00 
Wa 1h ME Jocks sca, 13.25 to13.50 @Warded the general contract on the)! Gace emo ieee 7.00 to 7.50 
Grate Bee a. oo ewi eek cae 13.30 to 13.25 new auditorium and clinic, Cornell Locomotive grate bars......... 11.00 to 11.25 
AS , 
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Does Not Affect Prices 














Works Stoppage 














Office of Tue Iron TrapeE Review, ceded the coal strike. In Sheffield, ket has been assisted, to some extent, 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., March 2. 


spite of the most strenuous 


In 
‘efforts to stave off the coal strike and 


a good deal of well-meant interven- 
tion by the government, the whole of 
the pits in Great Britain are closing 
down. With a few rare exceptions 
they ceased drawing on ‘Thursday 
night, but a few pits are at work un- 
til today (Saturday). On Monday, 
the only pits still in operation will be 
a few at work solely to furnish coal 
for pumping operations. With very 
few exceptions, iron and steel works 
are unprovided even with a few days’ 
supplies. It is notorious that, since 
the beginning of the year, fuel sup- 
plies have been short, and in a few 
cases, short working time even pre- 


many thousands of men have already 
been discharged, and as indicated in 
an earlier letter, a general stoppage 
of blast furnaces is imminent. In the 
Middlesbrough district, a number of 
blast furnaces have already gone on 
slack blast. By the end of next 
week it is expected that all the fur- 
naces will be either damped down, or 
blown out. It remarkable that 
prices of pig iron have been scarcely 
affected. Yet the explanation is quite 
simple, the pig iron using establish- 
ments being unable to keep in opera- 
tion. In the Scotch districts, a num- 
ber of blast furnaces have been blown 
out this week, and arrangements for 
stopping business entirely are prac- 
tically complete. The Cleveland mar- 


is 


increased shipments, these having 


been the best for two years. The 
total, up to the present, is about 75,- 
000 tons, and the amount in store is 
now 519,000 tons. Coke supplies in 
that district are very slack. Smelters 
are quite disinclined to accept any 
contracts, in the absence of assurances 
as to when business will be resumed. 
The selling price of Middlesbrough 
warrants is 49s 7d ($12.14), with 49s 
10d ($12.20) for a month, and 50s 5d 
($12.34) three months. On the Birm- 
ingham exchange there was a general 
withdrawal of quotations, very few 
smelters having any metal to offer. 
But the few who had, managed to 
realize a slight increase. The hema- 
tite department has practically sus- 


by 
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pended sales, owing to the stoppage 
of the steel trade. But for such busi- 
ness as is done, the quotation for east 
coast mixed numbers is 66s ($16.16) 
for prompt delivery, and 67s _ 6d 


($16.52) to the end of June. On the 
whole, the tone of the pig iron mar- 
ket is slightly better. 

Finished Material—The effect of 
the strike on the finished iron and 
steel works has been immediately felt, 
and in Sheffield alone there are 10,000 
men idle. The great firm of William 
Jessop & Sons, Brightside, has al- 
ready 1,500 men out of employment, 
and the other 700 men will be out in 
less than a fortnight. 3rown, Bay- 
ley’s Steel Works is already on short 
time. The Sheffield Forge & Rolling 
Mills, and the Sheffield Steel Rolling 
Mfg. Co. stopped at once with the 
pits. In Rotherham, 10,000 men will 
be idle before the end of next week, 
in the iron and steel trades. The 
great firm of Henry Bessemer & Co. 
cannot continue working beyond Tues- 
day, and all the rolling and forging 
branches of Sheffield, employing 5,000 
men, will close down before the end 
of the week. The cutlery trade of 
Sheffield will, of course, be stopped 


for want of material. As a rule, the 
notices given have been of a tenta- 
tive character, and have warned the 
men to be prepared for a stoppage at 
any time. At Sheffield, the railway 
companies commandeered, for railway 
purposes, several train loads of coal 
consigned to local merchants. In- 
quiries among the Black Country iron 
works show that arrangements have 
been made at all these establishments 
to cease work, simultaneously with 
the strike. Thousands of other works, 
of course, throughout the Kingdom, 
which derive their power directly 
from. coal, will cease, at varying in- 
tervals, soon after the coal stoppage. 
If the strike should be settled at an 
early date, the prospects of the iron 
and steel trade would be quite satis- 
factory, as railway companies are in- 
creasing their orders for axles, tires 
and springs, and an abundance of 
orders are known merely to be wait- 
ing the settlement of the coal strike. 
It is known that very large orders 
have found their way to Belgium and 
Germany, owing to the British in- 
ability to undertake deliveries, and 
this outflow is likely enough to con- 
tinue. Substantially prices are un-. 
changed. 









































Southern Producers Stick to Higher Figures 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 

Birmingham, Ala., March 12. 

Pig Iron.—Producing interests con- 
tinue to adhere to their own views as 
to price, and as a result of the indi- 
cations favoring the maintenance of a 
$10.50 per ton Birmingham basis, the 
aggregate production will probably be 
larger by the output of two stacks. 
This increase refers to one furnace 
now being blown in, and to one fur- 
nace that was scheduled t» <o cut in 
the event the $10, Birmingham, basis 
had have obtained. Specific informa- 
tion since last report, covers the 
sale of an aggregate of 2,000 tons, by 
one producer at $10.50 per ton for 
No. 2 foundry; an aggregate of 500 
tons by another, at the same price, 
and one lot of 200 tons of special 
“analysis iron, that brought $10.75 per 
ton at Birmingham. All of the ton- 
nage mentioned is for comparatively 
early shipment, in addition to which, 
a very liberal volume of carload or- 
ders was placed for spot delivery. Par- 
ticular attention is given the fact that 
shipments against contracts are being 
made at a more satisfactory rate, and 
that the smaller. founders have re- 
consumed a larger tonnage. 


cently 


Stock returns for March 1, show a 
reduction of 27,000 tons, notwith- 
standing the length of the month and 
the delay to shipments. There were 
19 active stacks in the Birmingha.a 
district on March 1, which will be in- 
creased to 20 within the present week. 
represent larger tonnage 
than has been represented at any 
time since January 1. We quote all 
grades, as follows, per gross ton, f. 
o. b. cars at Birmingham district fur- 


Inquiries 


naces, viz.: 


OS a: SOT Ee $10.75 to 11.25 
a Oo PTY secs vsceb sewer 10.25 to 10.75 
ee A PCR ORCL TET 9.75 to 10.25 
SE Se arr ae 9.25to 9.75 
Ce SOND Ls ee sos we o3h beenwew 9.50 to 9.75 
OS TEEPE PEPE TT eee 9.25to 9.5) 
EE NEES no c's sow 0ese seme 10.25 to 10.75 
Se DONT cn WEED oa Subd s Caee b00 10.00 to 10.50 
Steadard , charcoal. 2.s6ccscescee 22.50 to 23.00 


These prices are per gross ton f. o. b. 
cars at Birmingham district furnaces. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The tonnage placed 
so far this month is in excess of that 
placed’ during the same period in 
February, and it is noted that no 
large requirements have recently been 
entered. An attractive demand for 
maintenance work is noted, and ex- 
tensions, and indications are that the 
tonnage for such purposes will grad- 
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ually increase for some months. No 
change has been made in quotation’. 
We quote water pipe as follows, per 
net ton, f. o. b. cars here: 4inch to 
6-inch, $23; 8-inch to 12-inch, $22; 
over 12 inches, average $21, with $1 
per ton extra for gas pipe. These 
prices are probably shaded for large 
municipal contracts. 

Old Material—No further revision 
has been made in asking prices, but 
the business transacted in the past 
week was very light. The large mills 
are disposed to buy bargain lots only, 
while recent buying on the part of 
the smaller concerns has apparently 


taken care of such requirements to an 
prices 


appreciable extent. Dealers’ 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


' 
are as follows, per gross ton, f. o. b. 


cars here, viz.: 


Us Aree eee A ne i a ks se cae wae $12.90 
2 i ae Set” aT ee: Rariet 11.50 
ee Ne: eC pee oes 12.50 
ees 0) ae ee ROUMS, 5. ooc'n ono sieesaewe 11.00 
WO; Oe aE ie 8s ooo os oS eS 9.50 
Dit, 1; COUNT ss 00 28sa 0 Keo iiesn wesiawes 6.50 
Ye OE ESSE Se ne re rors es 6.00 
POs 2 - VSR aso Sirs Os he HO 9.50 
Ry ee ee ee 8.50 
EXE © CUNNNE 5-52 sows od va tekken eek 8.50 
Stamdaee | CAs BGC Ss 6c -.)ivesc obie obs 10.90 
Light cast and stove plate............. 6.09 


Coal and Coke. — Recent develop- 


ments in foreign markets, together 
with conditions now existing as to 
labor conditions in the west and mid- 
dle 


the local market, although the move- 


west, are not without effect on 
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ment to gulf points, and to competi- 


tive markets has increased but little 
so far. Annual contracts to cover 
requirements at southern steam pro- 


ducing plants will no doubt be en- 
tered at higher figures than ruled in 
the year just ended. Straight run-of- 


mine coal from the best seams is 
now quotable at from $1.40 to $1.50 
per net ton at mines, with screéned 


and washed coal bringing a relatively 
higher price. The producers of foun- 
dry coke are well supplied with ord- 
ers, and all local ovens for such pro- 
duction are being operated to capac- 
We quote this last at from $3.25 
net ton at Birmingham 


ity. 
to $3.75 


district ovens. 


per 





My 0% 


Gradual Improvement in Demand and Prices 
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Office of THe 


eastern iron and 
better 


Heavier 


Conditions in the 
and 


ton- 


steel market reflect ‘a tone 


seem more promising. 


nage in finished bookings is reported 


mills and_ prices 
Melting materials 
show a fol- 
lowing the reports of heavy purchases 
by the Steel Corporation and other large 
consumers in the The 
Steel Corporation is now buying scrap 
in the open market for this district, 
but has not yet fulfilled the expectation 
that it may buy basic pig iron for local 

The threatened labor sus- 
the continues 
the 


by several eastern 
are more firmly held. 
sentiment 


more expectant 


middle west. 


consumption. 
districts 
overhanging 


coal 
factor 


pension in 
an interesting 
market. 

Pig Iron.—Sentiment among eastern 
sellers is stronger and the market seems 
more expectant, but this as yet has 
pot developed any increase in the vol- 
ume of trade. Purchases of pig iron 
by the United States Steel Corporation 
in the Pittsburgh district have stimulated 
the anticipation among eastern producers 
that a tonnage of basic may be bought 
tor the Pencoyd works of the American 


Bridge Co. in this district, which regu- 


larly receives its iron from the Pitts- 
burg territory. Round tonnages of 
stock iron have been offered to the 


leading interest by eastern furnaces, but 
have 
scrap 


learned no 
heavy 


as far as purchases 
been made, although 
is being bought for the Pencoyd plant 
The _ threat- 


operations in the 


steel 


in the local open market. 


ened suspension of 


LI MD LOAM bi 


tO 





, AULD 
anthracite coal regions continues to give 
the future of the market the uncertainty 
of possible higher costs and is causing 
makers to act with caution. The monthly 
meeting of the Pig Iron As- 
this disclosed de- 
but 
The 


un- 


Eastern 


seciation week some 


crease in both stocks and orders, 


the showing was not unfavorable. 
number of blowing stacks ‘was 
changed, but the Bethlehem furnace that 


went in is a considerably heavier pro- 


ducer than the Brooke stack, which 
retired. Ffoundry iron selling is com- 
paratively light. Prices are unchanged 


and still show considerable range, aver- 
aging $15, Philadelphia, or 
slightly for standard No. 2X. 
Some Virginia iron sales are reported 
but the there 
generally remains $12.25, furnace, for 
No. 2X for prompt and second quarter. 

We quote for and second 
quarter shipment, delivered in Philadel- 


around 
less 
level 


at higher prices, 


prompt 


phia and vicinity, as follows, handling 
and local shipping charges from docks 
being included for Virginia and south- 


ern iron: 

Re re arene $15.25 to 15.50 
Peek. Bae! SOUP. cp ee Ve veces es 14.75 to 15.25 
PEGA Tet) DIGRGe 5 510s od 0 everest 14.50 to 14.75 
Standard gray forge........... 14.00 to 14.25 
BNO aah hs tis teehee cg hc ce eebtse 14.25 
ee ae eee een 15.50 to 15.75 
IeGe: COMMER. cbs ceecha crews 14.75 to 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus....... 19.00 to 19.25 


Finished Material.—A noticeably im- 
proved undertone has made itself ap- 
parent in the eastern market and is ap- 
parently spreading. Several eastern 
Pennsylvania mills have entered a sub- 
stantially increased tonnage in_ plates, 
sheets and billets the 
are more encouraged. 


past week, and 


One plate maker 








booked the past week at more than 100 
per cent capacity and is increasing pro- 
duction. One eastern shape mill has 
gotten its operations up to 85 to 90 per 
cent of capacity, but is now showing 
a tendency to run more slowly. One of 
the striking features of the market is 
the almost universal request for quick 
shipments. 
Old Material—Reports of buvinge 
of heavy melting steel by the United 
States Steel Corporation and by other 
middle western consumers has 
quickened the of dealers 
and the eastern scrap market is firmer. 
The Steel Corporation has been follow- 
ing the rather unusual method of late 
scrap: through 
for deliv- 
Though it 
scrap for 
direct 


large 


expectations 


of buying heavy steel 
dealers at fixed 
Pencoyd works. 
considerable 


deals 


local offers 
ery to its 
regularly buys 
this plant, it customarily 
with large industrial producers and does 
not enter the open market. The Penn- 
sylvania and other eastern railroads dis- 


posed of their lists this week. 


Cid ‘ivon , eRe ..d ii peuese ccs $15.75 to 16.25 
Old steel rails (rerolling)..... - 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel..... 11.75 to 12.25 
Old ‘Car’ “WHEE. ie a. Sic ok HS 12.90 to 12.50 
Olid sels, Qed wesiecd sceensbiss 22.00 to 23.90 
Old: -obenl- MEO. 6 iv ok Candicee 16.75 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 14.25 to 14.75 
Wrought. SIP .ceccccgccescnes 11.75 to 12.25 
Cant: DOMAD. fcc. Cabcncebecmsere 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 9.00 to 9.50 
el, i. eee reer Es A 9 - 12.50 to 13.00 
Malléable : 3. vscv cere. «+++ 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate ....... ees eeseeee 10.00 to 19.25 


Freight rates per ton on scrap. from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to oe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $9.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading. Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.: $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 
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STANLEY RULED 


That Expert Might Express Opinions 
As to Earnings. 

G. M. Freer, of Columbus, O., com- 
mercial traffic manager for the Pitts- 
burgh coal interests and other in- 
terests, appeared March 11, before 
the Stanley committee investigating 
the Unites States Steel Corporation. 
He testified that the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern and Duluth & Iron 
Range railroads are subsidiary com- 
panies of the Steel Corporation and 
are engaged in the _ transportation 
of iron ore from the Minnesota ore 
region to the Lake Superior docks. 
He stated these roads charged 80 
cents a ton for transporting ore be- 
tween these, while the cost to the 
roads was but 24 cents per ton. He 
declared the Missabe road earned 240 
per cent on its capital stock and in 
this manner paid what was _tanta- 
mount to large rebates. 

There was objection on the part 
of Attorney Reed to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Ireer as to the high 
rate of earnings. He declared Freer 
was not competent to express an 
opinion as to whether or not the 
earnings were exorbitant. Chairman 
Stanley ruled the witness was com- 
petent to express an opinion. An 
appeal was taken from the decision 
of the chair, which was sustained by 
a strict party vote. 

Unsuccessful efforts were made by 
Chairman Stanley and Representatives 
Young and Bartlett to ascertain the 
value of the road. It is capitalized 
at $4,500,000, and its bonded interests 
$13,966,000. In 1910 it earned $650,000, 
the latest figures obtainable. It was 
developed that the Minnesota railroad 
commission fixed the physical valua- 
tion of the road in 1907, at $27,000,000, 
but Attorney Reed stated that since 
then several millions of dollars have 
been expended in extending the road 
and in improvements. 

Representative Gardner of Massa- 
chusetts stated that it could not be 
decided whether the earnings were 
excessive when judged by the profits 
as measured by the amount of capital 
stock and bonded debt. He added 
that the capitalization of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern was very small 
as compared with the valuation of 
the road. This valuation was not 
ascertained by the committee. Mr. 
Freer assented to the proposition 
that the question of reasonable earn- 
ings could not be judged by capitali- 
zation, especially if it was fixed be- 
low the value of the property. 

In response to question by Chair- 
man Stanley, Mr. Freer stated in 1910 
the total ore tonnage transported by 
all roads was 43,442,397. Of this 


amount, the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, transported 13,- 
410,000 tons. This traffic was from 
the Lake Superior regions to Con- 
neaut, Cleveland, Chicago and other 
lake ports. The rate on iron ore 
from the head of the lakes to low- 
er lake ports was 65 cents a ton. 
The rate on coal on return trip was 
30 cents a ton. Fifteen cents per 
ton was paid to dock companies for 
unloading. No profit was made on 
the transportation of. coal and coke, 
the witness stated. The Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co. made a profit of 24% 
cents a ton on transportation of iron 
ore. This profit, Freer stated, was 
based on the cost of operating ex- 
penses and the difference between 
the rates on ore and coal, there be- 
ing no profit on coal. This company 
did not transport all its own ore. 
There was no difference between the 
rates on ore and coal between the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. and other 
water transportation companies. 

The dock companies, the witness 
stated, charged the vessel companies 
15 cents a ton for transferring ore 
from vessels to cars and the rail- 
roads paid to dock companies 2 cents 
a ton when loaded direct from vessel 
to car. When re-loading service is 
performed the railroads paid 10 cents 
additional per ton. 

He declared the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie railroad transported ore from 
the Conneaut district. All shipments 
went to the Pittsburgh district, the 
rate being 96 cents a gross ton. The 
distance is approximately 140 miles. 
The net earnings of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co. during 1910, 
were $3,728,357.. The road, the wit- 
ness declared, is operated by the 
United States Steel Corporation. This 
rate was made at a conference be- 
tween the railroads engaged ia traffic 
from the various lake ports. 

Attorney Reed asserted the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie road did not par- 
ticipate in this conference, but fixed 
the rate adopted at the conference 


by the other roads. 
Hearing Resumed 


At the resumption of the investiga- 
tion of the hearing, Mr. Freer contin 
ued his testimony. Chairman Stanley 
interrogated him regarding proportional 
rates from Conneaut docks to various 
points. He stated the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie railroad, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, received 55 
per cent of the rate on ore from Con- 
neaut to Buffalo by the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh railroad, and 64.9 
per cent by the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis railroad. From Conneaut to 
Chicago the BR. & L. E. railroad re 


ceived 333-10 per cent of the rate on 
ore shipped by the N. Y. C. & St. 
L. route. 

Attorney Reed, representing the United 
States Steel Corporation, suggested the 
value of the testimony was impaired by 
the fact that the mileage was not given. 
Then followed a technical discussion 
regarding divisions of rates to various 
points, which had no particular bearing 
on the point at issue. 

Chairman Stanley stated the United 
States Steel Corporation had _ received 
what amounted to a rebate on a con- 
signment of rails it sold to the Kansas 
City & Southern railroad, delivered at 
Jaudon, Mo., through the division of 
rates. He asked the witness regarding 
the rates on this shipment. Mr. Freer 
stated the published rate from Gary, 
Ind., to Kansas City is $2.75 a ton on 
rails. The division is 59 cents to the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, and $2.16 to 
the Chicago & Alton. 

But the Kansas ‘City & Southern, the 
witness declared, had the shipment con- 
signed to Jaudon, a point on its own 
lines, 33 miles from Kansas City. <A 
special division was made on this ship- 
ment, the $2.75 rate being apportioned 
between the roads transporting the ship- 
ment. The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern road 
40 cents; Chicago & Alton $1.10 for a 
haul of 500 miles, and the Kansas City 
& Southern $1.25 for haul of 33 miles. 
This, Mr. Freer stated, was in effect a 
rebate, the Kansas City & Southern pay- 
ing itself $1.25 for the short haul on 
shipment of its own rails, and enabling 
the United States Steel Corporation to 
undersell its competitors by reason of 
the special division of the rate. Freer 
did not know whether similar divisions 
were made from other mills. 

I. C. Baird, general freight agent of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie railroad, 
said the advantage of the ownership 
of this road by the United States Steel 
Corporation was in keeping the steel 
mills in constant operation. He said 
the switching facilities of the trunk 
lines were totally inadequate for the 
handling of ore. Ownership by the 
Steel Corporation meant that plenty of 
ore was supplied and the employes of 
the mills were kept at work. In response 
to question by Representative Gardner, 
of Massachusetts, the witness said the 
independent ownership would destroy 
co-ordination, impair efficiency and inter- 
fere with the operation of the mills. 
Mr. Gardner desired to know if some 
law could not be enacted by congress 
which would forbid the industrial com- 
panies to control their own railroad 
lines and asked the opinion of Mr. 
Freer on this proposition. Freer stated 
he believed such a law would be con 
stitutional. Representative Bartlett, of 
Georgia, expressed some doubt as to 
whether congress had such authority. 
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RUINOUS COMPETITION 


Discussed by Bridge Builders—May 
Favor Taft Commission. 


The monthly meeting of the Bridge 
Builders’ Association of the United 
States was held March 8 and 9 at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel of Pittsburgh, and 
all but three erecting companies were 
represented, these being in the ex- 
treme west. The feature of this meet- 
ing the presence of represent- 
atives of leading independent steel 
companies, supplying plain material, 
who discussed with the erectors pres- 
ent the open market policy that has 
been the rule of the 
some years, and were given a better 
understanding of today, 
a way that the 
builders in improving condi- 


was 


association for 


conditions 
could assist 
these 


and of 


tions. The discussions were entirely 
informal. 
At the February meeting, a com- 


“ 


mittee on “Business Conditions” was 
appointed to outline a plan of cam- 
paign to bring about a better situa- 
tion in the structural and erecting 
trades. This committee ‘reported 
progress, and it is believed that it will 


be able to make a definite report at 


the April meeting. While there is 
now no clearly defined sentiment, 
there is an undertone among the 


erecting companies in favor of the 
proposed industrial that 
has been suggested by President Taft, 
organization as will 
sufficient in power to check 
and ruinous competition in 
business. None of those present felt 
much encouraged the outlook 
for this year, because of the prices at 
which business is being taken. It was 
freely predicted that unless some 
change takes place, very serious con- 
sequences will come. 


commission 
or some such 
prove 
needless 


over 


In addition to this discussion there 
was a great interest taken in the 
adoption of a standard specification 
for railroad bridges. This subject is 
now in the hands of a committee that 
has been working on it for some 
time. The bridge building compan- 
ies believe that it is only through the 
adoption of some such standard that 
can get down to a _ practical 
the same as the rail manufac- 
turers and structural steel manufac- 
turers. A preliminary report was 
presented, and it will be read finally 
at the April meeting to be held in 
New York, probably be 
adopted there. 


they 
basis 


and will 
. . . ° 
During the visit of the delegates, a 
very pleasant luncheon was tendered 
them by W. C. Coffin, of the Jones 


& Laughlin Steel Co. at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Club. Other social 
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events were also much enjoyed. The 
companies represented, ‘and their rep- 
follows: 


resentatives were as 


A. H. Cordery, Philadelphia Iron Co. 

C. M. Fitts, New England Structural Iron 
Works, Boston. 

B. H. Andrews, Boston Bridge Works. 

J. S. Deans, Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 

C. E. Michaels, Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Harry Fuller, King Bridge Co,, Cleveland. 
J. H. Lesh, Riverside Iron Co., Martins 
Ferry, O 


.G, T. Hoiton, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago. 


Thos. Earle, Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steel- 
ton, Pa. 

T. A. Straub, Fort Pitt Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

a. ae Richards, Noelke-Richards Iron 
Works, Indianapolis. 

Julius’ Gadd, Levering & Garrigues, New 
York. 

C. D. Marshall, McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co., Pittsburgh. 

F. M. Bowman, Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

J. I. Nichols, Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buf- 
falo. 

Mr. Satherwaite, L. T. Shoemaker Co., 
Philadelphia. 

J. L. Haines, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

R. V. Sage, Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa 


Chas. R. Robinson, general agent, Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. 

Fred Krebs, Cambria Steel Co. 

C. D. Marshall chairman, 
J. V. W. Reynders, vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., was vice- 
chairman. 


was and 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Of Cincinnati Metal Trades Held In 
That City March 7. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Cincinnati branch of the National 
Metal Trades Association, was held 
at the Business Men’s Club, Cincin- 
nati, on March 7. The report made 
by Assistant Secretary William Dick- 
son, of the local branch, showed a 
membership amounting to 98 per cent 
of the metal trades industry of that 
locality. A total of 6,000 mechanics 
was placed in various shops out of a 
total application of 9,000 during the 
His attack upon the “eight 
then 


past year. 
bill now before congress, 
decision to send a delega- 
members to Washing- 
the 


hour” 
led to a 
tion of three 


ton at once to protest to com- 


mittee of education and labor of the 
senate, against the passage of the 
bill. The speakers of the evening 


were: Henry D. Sharpe, president of 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 


idence, R. I.: F. C. Caldwell, of the 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co.. and E. 
E. Bartlett. of Boston. The two 


former are vice president and presi- 


dent respectively of the National 
Metal Trades Association. The offic- 
ers elected by the branch for the 


ensuing year were: President, Henry 
Ritter: vice president, P. O. Geier; 
treasurer, Emil Von Wyck; secretary, 
assistant 


Krapp, and secre- 


Dickson. 


Georee 
William 


tarv, 
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BOOKINGS EXCEED 


Shipments of Corporation in Febru- 
ary—Gain of 74,479 Tons. 


Further increase of the tonnage on 
the books of the United States Steel 
Corporation, awaiting manufacture, 
was shown by the monthly statement 
covering February, which was issued 
March 9. This disclosed a volume of 
5,454,200 tons unfilled, Feb. 29, 1911, 
or a gain of 74,479 tons over. January. . 
While the increase is relatively small, 
it is very favorable as showing a sus- 
inflow of new business to the 
leading producer. This has offset a 
very heavy shipping movement in 
February, which was probably at the 
point of the past several 
when average operations 
were around 85 per cent of capacity. 
Before the issuance of the statement 
there had been many predictions that 
a decline in tonnage would be re- 
vealed. 


tained 


highest 
months, 


Since the plan of making monthly 
statements of unfilled tonnage has 
been followed by the Corporation, the 
statements of business on. hand, the 
tonnage and percentages of increase 
or decline from the previous month, 


have been as follows: 

Change, Change, 
Date. Total. tonnage. per cert. 
Dec 29, 1912 . 5,454,200 74,479+ 1.38+- 
Jan. 31, 1912 . 5,379,721 294,960+ 5.71+ 
Dec. 31, 1911.... 5,084,761 942,806-+ 23.24+ 
Nov. 30, 1911 4,141,955 447,627-+ 12.96-+- 
Oct. SU, °RRsh cae a 3,694,32 83,011+ 2.25+ 
Sept. 30, 1988. ..4 4 3,611,317 84,668— 2.34——~ 
Asie SE) SORE <a snd 3,695,985 111,900+ 3.33-+4 
Tuly 31, 1911.... ; 3,584,085 223,027+ 7.16-4+ 
iune 20, 1924,.:4...4 3,361,058 247,871+ 7.96+- 
May dha eekevcs a 3,113,187 105,617— 3.28— 
Apr. 30, 1911 . 3,218,704 228,597— 6.63— 
Mar. 31, 1911 . 3,447,301 46,758+ 1.37+ 
Feb. 28, 1911.... 3,400,543 289,624+ 9.31+ 
Tan. 31, 1911 3,110,919 436,162+ 16.30+ 
Dec. 31, 1910.... 2,674,757 85,656-— 3.09— 
Nov. 30, 1910.... 2,760,413 111,536— 3.88— 
Oct. 31, 1910.... 2,871,949 286,157— 9.12— 
Sept. 30, 1910.....°% 3,158,106 379,088— 10.74— 
Aug. 31, 1910.... 3,537,128 433,803— 10.92— 
J wee: SR 29. eee 3,910,931 286,863— 6.72— 

June 30, 1910.... 4,257,794  ..sss0. coals 

Arranging New Ofhces 

The Cincinnati branch of the Jones 


& Laughlin Steel Co., of which Boy- 
den Kinsey is district sales manager, 


is _arranging new offices at 1209 
Union Trust building, which, when 


completed, will be among the finest 
and most commodious of their kind in 
that vicinity. The recent addition of 
wire products to the other materials 
sold by the company, together with 
increasing business, has madea larger 
force and larger quarters a 
necessity. The new offices will be 
ready for occupancy in about a week. 


office 


The Woodward Iron Co. has begun 
work of tearing down its furnace at 
Woodward, Ala., and will erect a new 


stack. 





if 
| 
H 
{ 
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METAL MARKETS 





Chicago 
Chicago, March 11. 


New Metals.—The past week was 
characterized by a very good demand 
for copper and prices are firm on 
account of the report of the Copper 
Producers’ Association, showing a cur- 
tailment of production amounting to 
over 3,000,000 pounds, accompanied by 
similar reduction in stocks on _ hand. 
Spelter has been very active during the 
past week and is approaching a new 
high record. Current quotations are 
6.75c, Chicago. 

We qote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 1434c, 
casting, 1444c; smaller lots, 4c to Me 
higher. Spelter, car lots, 6.75c; lead, 
desilverized, 4c in 50-ton lots; corrod- 
ing, 25c per 100 pounds higher; sheet 
zinc, $8.50 list, f. o. b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 43%c. 
Cookson’s antimony, &%c; other 
grades, 7%c to &c. 

Old Metals—The extremely firm 
market for new copper is reflected 
in the old metal market and prices 
of copper and brass are strong. 
Aluminum is also fairly active. Prices 
in general are following the trend 
of the new metal market. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Copver wire, crucible shapes, 13c; 
copper bottoms, 11%c; heavy cut cru- 
cible copper, 13c; heavy red_ brass, 
1134c; heavy yellow brass, 94%c; No. 1 
red brass borings, 9'%4c; No. 1 yellow 
brass borings, 8%c; brass clippings, 
9c; lead pipe, 3%4c; zine scrap, 434c; 
scrap aluminum, 12c; tea lead, 334c; 
No. 1 pewter, 28c; block tin pipe, 39c; 
tin foil, 35c; linotype dross, 3%c; 
electrotype dross, ac; stereotype 
plates, 41%4c; stereotype dross, 3%c; 
prime slab zinc dross, $90 a ton. 


New York 
March 12. 

Tin.—The prices of pig tin have 
held remarkably well in view of the 
serious labor trouble abroad. Daily 
fluctuations have been wide in several 
instances, but when declines seemed 
threatening, the leading foreign interests 
supported the market and _ quickly 
brought about a récovery. Domestic 
consumers have been active buyers dur- 
ing the past week. It is probable that 
sales of 1,000 tons or more have been 
made for March, April and May ship- 
ment to interior points. The price 
range was between 42.75c and 43.50c 
on spot and 42c to 43.25c on futures. 


At the close of the foreign market to- 
day domestic prices are about at parity 
with London quotations. Spot is 42.87'4c, 
March 42.75c and April 42.25c. In Lon- 
don, spot closed at £192 and three 
months at £187 10s. Arrivals of tin 
since March 1 are 1,244 tons, and there 
are 1,876 tons afloat. 

Copper. — The statement of the 
Copper Producers’ Association did not 
show as large a reduction in stocks as 
was generally expected. The decrease 
during February was only 3,340,655 
pounds, whereas the most of the local 
trade expected a reduction of between 
10,000,000 and 15,000,000 pounds. Prices, 
however, have held firm and it is con- 
sidered a strong expression of the gen- 
eral opinion of what the future of the 
copper market is likely to be, that they 
did not decline. All leading sellers are 
asking 14.62%c for electrolytic, delivered 
30 days, and 14.50c cash, New York. 
Lake is 14.62%c to 14.75c, and casting 
14.37!%4c to 14.50c. Consumers have not 
bought in large volume during the past 
week, sentiment being unfavorably ef- 
fected by the European labor complica- 
tions. Copper exports since March 1 
are 10,482 tons. 

Lead.—Consumers are being freely 
supplied with lead at 4c in New York, 
by the leading seller. The demand, how- 
ever, is not as large as it was during 
February. Independent sellers are quoting 
prompt shipments at 4.10c in New York. 

Spelter—There is a larger demand 
for prompt shipment metal in this mar- 
ket, and with the great scarcity of the 
metal that prevails, an attempt to at- 
tract offerings by bidding the market 
up is not considered unlikely. Prime 
western for prompt and March deliy 
ery sold here today at 7.05c in New 
York. April and May have been dis- 
posed of at 6.95c and 6.75c, respect- 
ively. 

Antimony.—The market is slightly 
stronger. Cookson’s is 7.25¢ to 7.3714c, 
Hallett’s is 7.37%4c, and Hungarian is 
6.80c. 


Will Build 40 Ovens 


The By-Product Coke Corporation 
of Chicago has announced its inten- 
tion of building 40 new Solvay ovens 
at its plant at South Deering. This 
will increase the capacity of the plant 
about 25 per cent, since 200 ovens are 
now in operation. The By-Product 
Coke Corporation is affiliated with 
the Semet-Solvay Co. and its selling 
agents are Pickands, Brown & Co., 
Chicago and Milwaukee. The ovens 
at South Deering produce foundry, 
blast furnace and domestic coke for 
the market. The surplus gas is sold 
to the Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke 
Co., of Chigago. 
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IMPORTANT ADDITIONS 





Will be Made to the Plant of the 
Indiana Steel Co. 


The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has 
definitely announced a_ construction 
program which will result in im- 
portant increases to the capacity of 
its plant at Indiana Harbor. Four 
new 60-ton, stationary open-hearth 
furnaces will be built, increasing the 
steel-making capacity by 50 per cent, 
there being eight furnaces in. opera- 
tion at present. A 90-inch, 3-high 
shear plate mill will also be built and 
minor improvements will be made to 
the existing mills to reduce the cost 
of production. Work on this. new 
construction will commence as soon 
as possible and will be pushed vigor- 
ously, it being the intention of the 
company to further diversify its prod- 
uct. The company has recently com- 
pleted an additional blast furnace, 
which will have a daily capacity of 
550 tons. These improvements will 
constitute an important addition to 
the steel-making capacity of the Chi- 
cago district and indicate the _ sub- 
stantial growth in the demand for 
steel throughout the west which has 
been experienced during the past two 
years in spite of unsatisfactory busi- 
ness conditions. It also reflects the 
excellent financial condition of the 
Inland Steel Co 

No money will be borrowed to 
finance the new construction. At a 
meeting held March 5, the stock- 
holders adopted a_ resolution in- 
creasing the capital of the company 
from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000. At the 
present time the company has out- 
standing about 70,000 shares with a 
par value of $7,000,000. About $1,000,- 
COO in new capital will be issued at 
ence, the balance, $2,000,000, being 
held in the treasury for future re- 
quirements. Stockholders of record 
are given the right to 


on 


on March 
subscribe for an amount of new 
stock equal to 15 per cent of their 
respective holdings, the price being 
$125 per share. The par value of the 
new stock is the same as that previ- 
cusly issued, namely $100 per share. 


The eastern offices and warehouses 
of Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., high 
grade tool steel, are now located at 86 
John street, New York. A complete 
stock of steel for meeting the prompt 
requirements of its customers is car- 
ried at this location. 

octet 

The American Car & Foundry Co 
has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on nreferred 
and one-half of 1 per cent on com- 
mon stock, both payable April 1. 

















Control of Mixtures for Cast [ron Car Wheels 


The Advantages of the Microscope in Car Wheel Practice 
and Some Remarkable Examples of Cast Iron Chills 


By Asa W Whitney 


Ags a car wheel maker, the recurrent 
discussion of the percentage of char- 
coal iron in car wheels, recently pub- 
lished in THe Iron Trapbr Review, in- 
terested me very much, particularly the 
criticisms of the metallurgical practice. 
Referring to Outer- 
bridge’s letter published in the issue of 


Alexander E. 


Jan. 13, 1912, it appears to me that Mr. 
Outerbridge is states 
that 20,000 wheels made per day in the 


correct when he 
United States and Canada is an excess- 
ive statement, if only 23.30 and 33-inch 
road car wheels 

total. While I 
statistics covering 
assuming 400 
of car 
wheels, which includes the lightest mine 


steam and_= electric 
were included, in this 
have 


never seen any 


car wheel output, but 


pounds is the average weight 
wheels and the heaviest standard wheels 
from 50 to 750 pounds in weight, it 
would seem that the possible maximum 
capacity per day is 4,000 net tons. This 
is based on an output of. 20,000 wheels 
per day, including all sizes of car 
wheels, and estimating 300 working days 
per year, the total car wheel tonnage 
would aggregate annually 1,200,000. As 


suming that the charcoal pig iron pro- 





FIG 
CHILLED 


MIXTURES, SHOWING 
OF TEST 


1—SCRAP 
FRACTURES 
BARS 


duced in 1911, not including cold blast 
iron, was 400,000 tons, it is probable that 
not more than 80 per cent was avail- 
able for wheel mixtures or approximate- 


ly 320,000 gross tons. Assuming that 
the output of car 1911 was 
more than 1,200,000 net tons, it follows 


that approximately 30 per cent of this 


wheels in 





2—CROSS-SECTION OF BAR MADE 
A SCRAP MIXTURE, RE- 


FIG. 
FROM 


DUCED ONE-HALF 


was available for the total car 
iron mixtures. It is unlikely, 
however,. that more than 80 per cent 
of the car wheel tonnage in 1911 con- 
tained any charcoal iron whatever. My 
contention is that it was not required 
for making chilled wheels and was con- 
sumed in other practice. 


iron 
wheel 


Mileage of Wheels 


At one time, 75 per cent or more of 
the cold blast charcoal iron output was 
used in wheel mixtures, but since that 
wheels in 


period the mileage of the 


service has dropped to 


maximum of for 


most 
about 
mer days. 


severe 
one-third the 
This, however, is offset by 
the following: 


Doubling the weight of the wheel did 
not double the area of contact with the 
rail. 

When a high percentage of cold blast 
charcoal iron was used in wheel mix- 
tures, the loads were about one-fifth 
and the speeds about one-third as great 
as they are today. Therefore, the 
shock and wear on the treads and 
flanges was much less in former days 
especially since the rails in use were 
made either of wrought iron or soft 
steel. Today the steel used in the man 
ufacture of rails contains from 75 to 
100 per cent of pearlite and is frequent- 
ly hardened by alloys. The more rigid 
roadbed of today also increases the 
shock on the flanges and treads wher- 





ever the slightest 


imperfections of the 
rail or wheel exist. . 


Ample evidence of the superior physi- 
cal properties of cold blast pig iron as 
compared with hot blast iron is avail- 
able and care should be exercised in 
remelting to preserve the proper su- 
periority of cold blast iron. To pro- 


mote the use of warm and hot blast 
charcoal iron, every effort has been 
made by foundry chemists and _ metal- 


today these grades, to a 
are eliminated in favor 
which are 


lurgists, and 
large extent, 
of other grades of 
physically inferior to hot and cold blast 
charcoal. 

The next step in the development of 
car wheel practice consisted of the ad- 
dition of powdered ferro-mangnese in 
the ladle. This was done by Alexander 
E. Outerbridge at A. Whitney & Son’s 
car wheel works, at Philadelphia. The 
powdered ferro-manganese was added 
to the metal in a 600-pound wheel- 
pouring ladle while it was being filled 
from an 8-ton iron mixer, which re- 
ceived concomitant and consecutive taps 
of metal from three cupolas. Strange 
as it may seem, the mixer was patent- 
ed years later and applied in the steel 
1888 I discontinued add- 


iron, 


industry. In 


; 


FIG. 3—EXAMPLES OF CAR WHEEL 
CHILLS 
ing ferro-manganese to wheel iron in 


the ladle, except for emergencies and 
for lighter wheels for which the cu- 
pola metal was not especially intended. 


Wis 











FIG. 4—-MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH OF 
SAMPLE B 
Later, however, I adjusted all mixtures 


separately and more accurately for light 
and heavy wheels, seldom having re- 
course to ladle dosing, which has se- 
rious disadvantages in small amounts 
of cooling iron. Since 1890 I have 
added ferro-manganese and other al- 
loys to the cupola charge, the mixture 
being carefully adjusted for every pur- 
This same practice prevails to- 


pose. 
day for all classes of castings, both 
chilled and soft. 

The composition of the metal must 


be varied with the weights and cross- 
sections of the wheels which govern 
the rate of cooling and the consequent 
grain size of the ferrite, pearlite, ce- 
mentite and graphite. - These are essen 
tial, structural elements. In the early 
days of car wheel manufacture, with 
the manganese below 0.30 per cent, the 














Table I. 
Good Poor 
wheel * wheel 
per cent. per cent. 
Combined carbon ...... 0.54 1.17 
Graphitic carbon ...... 3.30 2.36 
meen. CAFDON .... cece ee 3.84 3.53 
Te Bok oo bakes 0.69 0.65 
Barer see 0.13 0.12 
Oe su ihate eas 0.43 0.52 
GS Toi vals duthene aw se 0.12 0.19 
specification for sulphur provided for 
less than 0.08 per cent. Today, not- 


manganese con- 
wheels in use, 
sulphur is the 
cent sulphur is 


withstanding the higher 
tent and the heavier 
0.17 to 0.19 per cent 
maximum and 0.25 per 
out of the question. The attainment 
of metal especially low in sulphur, the 
use of any one brand or grade of iron 
the steel because of its 


and use of 


strength or the facility with which ei 
ther high or low carbon metal may be 
obtained, 

quality in 


insure the highest 


wheels Or in 


will not 
chilled 


any 
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FIG. 5 — MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH OF 


SAMPLE B, COOLED MORE 
SLOWLY THAN METAL 
SHOWN IN FIG 4. 


ether kind of iron castings, where vary- 
ing physical and market conditions must 
be met. I, therefore, will direct atten- 
tion to the enormous difference in phys- 
ical properties due to minute differences 
in the chemical analyses. At one time 
it was believed that the chemical analy- 
ses of car wheels would not afford a 
sufficient clue to the resultant enormous 
differences in physical properties. The 
causes for these differences, however, 
have been cleared by metallography. 
and Physical Properties 
Compared 


Chemical 


In 1888 the late Dr. Dudley made a 
report upon two Pennsylvania railroad, 
standard size car wheels, which was 
published in the Charcoal Iron Work- 
ers’ Journal, Vol. 7. The good wheel, 
before breaking, was subjected to 150 
blows with a 25-pound sledge, while 
the poor wheel was broken with eight 


blows. The analyses of these wheels 
are shown in Table 1. 
At that time attempts at proximate 


analyses were not very satisfactory, and 
{ understand that calculation of 
proximate compositions on chemical 
data and of structure on metallographic 
principles, published in the proceedings 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials in 1902, page 203, afforded the 
first explanation on an entirely practical 
My recommendations, however, 
were considered too radical for those 
who believed that strong iron could not 
be made from the most plentiful and 
convenient melting materials which can 
be skillfully adjusted to give any re 


my 


basis. 


auired physical structure at the lowest 
net cost. 
The more nearly the chemical and 


physical properties of the melting stock 
approximate those of the product, the 


more difficult it becomes to carry high 
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FIG. 6—MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH OF EX 
CEEDINGLY HARD IRON, CONTAIN- 
ING 57 PER CENT CEMENTITE 
AND 43 PER CENT 


PEARLITE 


percentages of the product as scrap or 
to carry a high percentage of steel and 


cheap iron with high chilling strong 
metal, notwithstanding the use of al 
loys. Railroad car wheels must have 


for 


each class or weight and the structure 


an accurately adjusted composition 


must be and can be better adjusted to 
afford more regular ré« than are 
cbtained at the present ‘time. Mixtures 
for iron castings as well as steel should 


sults 


be made and melted on a scientific basis. 
The scrap, pig and alloys should be se 
iected entirely with reference to every 
stage of the process to obtain a molten 
metal of such composition that will sep 
arate suitably into the desired propor- 


the components re 


tions of structural 
quired. 
The of the 


iwo wheels previously referred to will 


proximate compositions 














THREE-INCH CHILL ON 


CRUSHER JAW 


FIG. 7- 


be omitted, but the structural compo- 


sitions are interesting and are as fol 
lows: 
Good Poo! 
wheel wheel 
per cent. per cent 
Pearlite 1S i.e 67.31 86.88) 
Excess ferrite ee ae 26.514 none 
Carbon as graphite...... 3.30 2.36 
ay SREP eames ; ).121 0.329 
“i GeO a 755 3.322 
Excess cementite none 7.1) 
The good wheel had a steel and iron 
structure while the poor wheel was 
harder and was practically a weaker 
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steel, the strength of which was sstill 
further reduced by excess cementite. 

Another interesting comparison of 
two mixtures of iron which developed 
widely varying physical properties 
proved our previous contention, with 
reference to making these mixtures 
The analyses of these two mixtures are 
riven below: 


A B 
Per cent. Per cent 
Combined carbon pte ettes 0.530 0.49 
Graphitic carbon ~s meee 2.21 
TONER, (CMOUN. ke kc 3.437 2.70 
EES eee ee 1.786 
Manganese ....... Se eS 0.395 0.822 
iy | le re 0.04 0.615 
| Rae Wea .. 0.015 3.10 
Te RO eee ree 0.02 none 


The structural compositions of A and 
B follow: 


A B 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Dee, ae. Cu Se ek ens eae eee 61.337 
Se eee” -- 33.817 32.518 
RS re er ere 0.286 3.935 
CaP Si 9 Saou sat amaeoicn ae 3.06 2.21 


Sample A _ consisted of a  2-inch 
square bar, 13 inches long, planed from 
the center of cheap coke pig iron, cost- 


iact that it contains a lower percentage 
of graphite than A. Furthermore, the 
graphite is in a less harmful condition 
than that contained in A. A compari- 
son of these analyses immediately indi- 
cates the best composition, which is 
attained at a lower cost. 


Use of Ferro-Alloys 


In my practice [ frequently avoid all 
terro-alloys, but use them occasionally 
ior making hard mine wheels with light 
spokes. The amount of steel scrap is 
varied and while these wheels are 
guaranteed for five years, they are in 
service from 10 to 20 years. ‘An analy- 
sis of this metal was pronounced by a 
chemist of wide experience in car 
wheel work, as wholly unfit for any- 
thing but a 750-pound wheel, yet for 
mine car wheels, 16 inches in diameter, 
it gives excellent satisfaction. 

It is not a case of secret mixtures, 
but the problem involves close adjust- 


ments to conditions of any convenient 
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per cent scrap and costs $9.80 per ton; 
C contains 91.2 per cent scrap and costs 
$8.43 per ton; D contains 91.3 per cent 
scrap and costs $13.01 per ton. While 
all of these mixtures are satisfactory 
for 44-inch crusher jaws, nevertheless 
mixture A is best adapted for this 
work. 


Interesting fractures of. chilled iron 
are shown in Fig. 3. In _ this «view, 
r shows the chill of the tread and 
flange of a mine car wheel; 2 is the 
chilled test piece of metal for mine 
wheels, the bar being 1% inches in 
diameter; 3 is the chilled: part of a 
chilled test piece of mine wheel metal; 

shows a fracture of an_ especially 
lard iron made in 1892 and 5 shows 
the fracture of a test bar, both sides 
being chilled toward the center. 

Fig. 2 shows a fracture of a test 
bar of a mixture made for a high 
chill and exceedingly strong iron. No 
pig iron was used in this mixture, 
which contained different grades of 





FIG. 8—MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH OF 
METAL % INCH BELOW ‘ 
SURFACE 


ing $13 per net ton. <A test bar made 
from the 2-inch square bar turned to 1 
inch area and 4 inch in diameter at 
the center, developed a tensile strength 
of 37,700 pounds per square inch. 
Sample B was made of 97 per cent 
scrap, mixed with 3 per cent of alloys 
and cost $12 per ton. It was used for 
brake shoes and similar work. The 
test bar had an area of 4 square inches 
and was 15 inches long. Bar A, 1 inch 
area at the center, developed a_ tensile 
strength of 35,840 pounds per square 
inch. A micro-photograph’ of a section 
of sample B is illustrated in Fig. 4 
This shows the pearlite, ferrite and 
graphite. The phosphide of iron is 
visible in the ferrite in some places. 
The microscope affords an easy meth 
od of ascertaining the structural com 
position. In samples A and B is found 
« good steel structure in both cases, 
Lut sample B is hardened and weakened 
kL; iron phosphide, notwithstanding the 





FIG. 9—MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH, SHOW- 
ING GRAPHITE, WHICH WEAKENS 
THE CHILL 


and suitable coniposition by means of 
a few or many kinds of scrap and steel 
and the smallest amounts of alloys and 
pig iron. Since 1888 I have closely cal- 
culated every mixture and have proven 
that within the usual and unusual lim- 
its for each element contained in both 
good and bad compositions, that only 
on a metallographic basis can these 
compositions be satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Years ago I learned that there 
was no advantage in using expensive 
material, except when it increases the 
output at a lower cost than a mixture 
of cheaper first cost. 


Test Bar Fractures 


In Fig. 1 are shown the fractures of 
four test. bars, which further will 
prove my contentions. The bar A was 
made of a mixture containing 99 per 
cent scrap and 1 per cent alloys and 
cost $10.48 per ton; B contains 993-10 


FIG. 10—MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH, SHOW- 
ING PEARLITE AND CEMENTITE, 
BUT NO GRAPHITE 


scrap and steel. The alloy addition con- 
sisted of 0.2 per cent of ferro-titanium 
which contained 12 per cent of titan- 
ium. This addition was made in the 
cupola. This bar was 11 inches long 
and has been reduced one-half. 

Fig. 5 is a micro-photograph of a 
section of mixture B, previously re- 
terred to, which was cooled more slow- 
ly than Fig. 4. This shows the junc- 
tion of large masses of large pearlite 
grains partly separated by ferrite and 
graphite. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a micro-photo- 
graph of the hardest iron I have yet 
made, which contains 57 per cent ce- 
mentite and 43 per cent of pearlite. 

Fig. 7 shows 3 inches of perfect 
chill in a crusher jaw, 14% x 4 inches 
cross-section. 

Fig. 8 is a micro-photograph of the 
metal 34 inch below the surface of a 
chilled test piece for 630-pound wheels. 
This test piece was not annealed. It 
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will be noted that it contains practically 
no graphite and only a slight amount 
of manganese sulphide in the pearlite. 

Fig. 9 is a micro-photograph mag- 
nified 149 diameters, which shows the 
metal 7-16 inch below the tread of a 
660-pound, 33-inch wheel, which failed 
in the tread and flange after a life of 
10,000 miles. The darkest spots are 
the graphite which reduced the strength 
of the chill. Pearlite and cementite 
also are shown. 

Fig. 10 is a micro-photograph % 
inch below the surface of a 24-inch 
wheel, made without charcoal iron or 
ladle dosing. The wheel was annealed 
in 42 hours. The chill in this wheel 


by Wm. Demmler & Bros., Kewanee. 
lll, is an example of the third type 
An improved model of this machine 
has recently been placed on the mar- 
ket, the details of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. 
Referring to Fig. 1, the sand is 
placed in the cylindrical holder shown 
in the foreground, from which it is 
carried by a simple clevator to the 
upper sand hopper located at the top 
of the machine. The holder has a 
capacity of three cubic feet. The 
sand is fed to the elevator by a 
graduated feeding device which can be 
rérulated to furnish the proper quan- 
tity for cores of any size. From the 
upper hopper the sand passes into the 
lower or feeding hopper, H, Fig. 1. 
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of the core box; if the core is irregu- 
lar, the box is closed on top, two 
holes being left for the admission of 
sand through the bottom of the feed- 
ing hopper. 

The table, ZY, is adjustable and is 
provided with an automatic compressed 
air chuck which holds the core boxes 
securely while they are being filled 
and releases them as soon as_ the 
Gperation is completed. The valves 
controlling the admission of air to the 
chuck and feeding hopper are operated 
automatically by cams on the flywheel. 

The sand in. the upper hopper 1s 
kept from sticking by a revolving cut 
ter. The machine is driven by a 
belt to a 16-inch clutch pulley running 
about 30 revolutions per minute. The 




















FIG. 1—HEWLETT CORE MACHINE, 


ELEVATOR 


varied from 114 to 1% inches. It will 
be noted that no graphite spots can be 
seen and, therefore, the chill was not 


weakened in this way. 


The Hewlett Core Machine 


There are three general types of 
core machines in use in this country 
In the first type the sand is forced 
through a die forming round, square 
or irregular shaped cores with paral 
lel sides; the second type is similar 
to the ordinary roll-over or jolt-ram 
ming machine in which the core box 
takes the place of the pattern, whik 
in the third type the sand is rammed 
into the core box by air pressure. The 
Hewlett core machine manufactured 








SHOWING SAND FIG. 2—CORE MACHINE, SHOWING FEEDING HOPPER 


This hopper is secured to the under 
side ot a sliding plate, X, which is 
worked slowly back and forth by a 
crank and link-work attached to the 
fly-wheel. When the plate, X, is at 
ene end of its stroke, hopper H is in 
communication with the upper hopper 
and is filled; when the plate is at the 
cpposite end of its stroke, compressed 
air is admitted to the hopper through 
the valve, V. The hopper, which is 
now directly over the core box held 
in the chuck on the table, TJ, has a 
flat plate across the bottom through 
which two small holes are drilled. 
The pressure of the air forces the 
sand through these holes into the core 
box. lf the upper surface cf the core 
is flat, this plate serves for the top 


AND TABLE 


fly-wheel, to which the crank and 
cams are attached, is so geared to the 
clutch pulley that it operates about 8 
revolutions per minute. 

The sliding plate, X, carrying the 
feeding hopper, therefore, makes 
about eeight strokes and fills eight 
core boxes every minute. There may 
be several cores in each box. The 
frame of the machine 1s cast iron, box 
section, and is about 614 feet high and 
5 feet wide. The floor space required. 
including elevator, 1s approximately 30 
square feet. (Cores of very irregular 
shape can be made es easily on the 
Hewlett machine as plain ones, the air 
forcing the sand into pockets and 
angles in the core box. They may be 


made of oil sand, rosin mixture, @lutrin 
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mixture, with a moderate quantity of 
flour, or of green sand. The pores 
are very fine, vet allow a good nat- 


It is claimed 
cores 
require ad- 


ural vent for the gases. 
about 95 cent of the 
this machine not 


ditional 


per made 


by do 
venting, 


In operating the mechine, 80 pounds 


per square inch air pressure is fre- 
awuired for oil and silica sand mix- 
tures; °G pounds for oil. mixtures con- 


taining loam, while mixtures using 


resin, glutrin or flour require 100 to 
115 pounds pressure. Where the line 
pressure in a plant is below these 


figures, a small auxiliary booster com 


pressor is used. 


The machine horse- 
power to drive it and consumes about 
12 cubic feet of free air 


It will make 


requires one 


per minute 


cores from 1 inch t 
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1 shows the die-sinking machine with 
the knee in a vertical position and in 
Fig. 2, which is a the 
shown tilted. 


front view, 
knee is 

The machine is equipped with verti- 
and horizontal spindles, the hori- 
zontal spindle being supported by an 
overhanging arm which can be ad- 
justed to clear the work when desired. 
The diameter of the horizontal spindle 


cal 


is 2% inches and of the vertical 
spindle, 25 inches. The length of the 
iii and out adjustment of the table 
is 6 inches, while the length of the 
cross adjustment of the top table is 


16 inches. The length of the vertical 


adjustment is 14 inches and the dis- 
tance from the center of the spindle 
to the upright, 15 inches. The work 


inches 
admit 


table is 29 inches long and 11 
The 


will 


vise 


wide. rotating 
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Book Review 


The Corrosion of Iron and Steel, 
by J. Newton Friend; 289 5x7%-inch 
pages; published by Longmans, Green 
& Co. and furnished by THe Iron 
TraDE Review for $1.80. 

This work discusses a timely sub- 
ject, although it is unfortunate that 
the question of the protection of iron 
and steel has only been dealt with 
in-so-far as it concerns the problems 
ot corrosion. However, the author 
states in the preface that he is now 
collecting material on the protection 
of iron and steel and in the future 
a companion volume will be devoted 
to the consideration of this subject 


The action of various corrosive in- 


























FIG. 1—NEWTON 


IN VERTICAL 


DIE-SINKING 


15 inches in length and will fill boxes 


using as much as 200 cubic inches of 


sand. 


Newton Die-Sinking Machine 


A die-sinking machine, which is de- 
signed to eliminate the use of special 
angular cutters has been built by the 
Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc, 
Philadelphia. The use of these angu- 
lar obviated by swiveling 
the knee upon which the work table 
is hung. The knee can be _ swiveled 
20 degrees to either side of the verti- 
cal plane and by this arrangement both 
internal and external clearances can 
be milled with straight cutters. Fig. 


cutters is 


MACHINE WITH 
POSITION 


KNEE FIG. 


work up to 8 inches in width . and 
when the jaws are detached, a 12-inch 
flat surface for clamping the work 
table is available. The outer jaws of 
the tilting vise are cast solid and will 
admit work up to 12 inches in width. 


A clutch is provided on the drive to 


the horizontal spindle which may be 
operated independently or in unison 
with the vertical spindle. The weight 


ef the machine is approximately 4,600 
pounds. 


Following the filing of a number of 
small suits, a receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Portsmouth Machine 
& Casting Co., Portsmouth, O., whose 
property is valued at $50,000. 


2—KNEE OF 


DIE-SINKING MACHINE TILTED 


SLIGHTLY 


fluences upon iron is discussed in 


various chapters and_ considerable 


space is devoted to a_ consideration 
of the influence of chemical composi- 
tion upon the corrodibility of iron, 
and electrical and galvanic action. 
The work concludes with a discussion 
of the relative rate of corrosion of 
iron and steel in which the results of 
various experiments published in the 
technical press, from time to time, 
are presented. Acceleration tests also 
receive considerable attention and it 
is claimed by the author that they 
should be regarded with due sus- 
picion and that not too much 
should be placed upon 

obtained by their aid. 


reliability 


the results 
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AUTOMATIC SURFACING MACHINE 


Automatic Surfacing Machine 


An automatic, dust-proof surfacing 
iuimachine for grinding dies, chucks, 


straight edges, surface plates, typewriter 


parts and any work within the capac- 
ity of the machine, built by the North- 
ampton Emery Wheel Co.,_ Leeds, 
Mass., is illustrated herewith. The 
irame of the machine is of box type 
construction and the tables for ma- 
chines of the three different sizes 
built, are respectively, 10 x 24 inches; 
10 x 30 inches, and 10 x 36 inches. 
The machine is heavy in construction 
and will permit the operator to do 
vapid and accurate work. The machine 
is practically dust-proof as all of the 
cut gears are inside of the cabinet base 
and are lubricated through copper tub- 
ing leading from the compression 
grease cups outside of the base. Dust 
guards also are provided for all ways 
and exposed parts and a foot lever and 
clutch permit of stopping or starting 
the machine table at any desired point. 
The vertical feed is determined by a 
dial graduated in thousandths of an 
inch, and either automatic or hand 
feed of grinding and machine tabl 
adjustment can be employed. The 
size of the wheel on the arbor is 1 
x 12 inches, while the arbor is 31 inches 
long. The arbor bearings are 4 inches 
in length and the diameter of the arbor 
through the bearings is 1 5-16 inches. 
The speed of the arbor is 1,600 revo- 


lutions per minute and that of the 
countershaft, 400 revolutions per min- 
ute. - The height from the floor to the 
center of the arbor is 48 inches and 
the extreme distance from the top of 
the table to the lower edge of the 12 
x l-inch wheel is 7 3-4 inches. The 
width of the cut is adjustable from 
1-64 to 1-8 inch and the weights. of tlie 
three sizes of machines vary from 2,000 
to 2,600 pounds. 


Fire Pump Starter 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has increased its line of 
direct current fire pump starters by the 
addition of several types for use with 
alternating current motor-driven pumps 
The automatic starting device, shown 
is the accompanying illustration, and 
installed in the Northwestern power 
station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, provides for both auto 
matic and hand operation. This equip 
ment is used with a 225-horsepower, 
220-volt, 60-cycle slip ring induction 
motor, which drives a centrifugal pump 
capable of delivering 2,000 gallons per 
minute at a pressure of 150 pounds. 
The cam-operated, butt-contact switches 
can be operated by the single hand 
lever, or automatically by the two 
solenoids placed at either end of the 
shaft, without the necessity for any 
adjustments. When the water pressure, 
in this particular case, drops to 135 
pounds, due to the opening of hydrants 
or sprinkling heads, the automatic pres 
sure governor starts the motor auto 
matically. As fire pump service re- 
quires absolute-starting, solenoid-operat- 
ed dash-pot controlled switches are em 
ployed to meet the rigid requirements 
of the Chicago and National Boards 
of Fire Underwriters. The lamp. above 
one of the meters indicates when energy 
is available, while the other lamp indi- 
cates when the motor is in operation. 
A double throw, three-pole switch is 
provided for connection to two sources 
of current supply and a_ three-pole 
circuit breaker at the top of the panel 
is connected in the motor circuit. 

















CUTLER-HAMMER FIRE PUMP STARTER FOR USE WITH ALTERNAT- 
ING CURRENT, MOTOR-DRIVEN PUMPS 











Expense Burden: Its Incidence and Distribution 


Presentation of a Rational Method of Dividing and Estimating Fac- 
tory Costs, With Suggestions for the Development of Burden Charges 


As the various problems of en- 
gineering design and construction are 
reduced to the application of known 
rules, precedents and data, the element 
of cost enters more prominently into 
the calculations on which the choice of 
engineer- 
railroad, 
line, fac- 


can 


plans is based. Almost any 
ing 
bridge, tunnel, transmission 


device, 


construction, whether 


tory or mechanical now 
be produced with materials and meth- 
ods in easy The question, 
“Can it be done?’ has given place in 
importance to “Will it afford an at- 


investment?” 


reach. 


tractive return on the 
The engineer 
addition to the 
terials and of electricity, the problems 


the principles 


must now master, in 


mathematics of ma- 
of financial operation, 
of estimating correctly. and providing 
for fixed charges, as well as operating 
expense, and all the details of 
accounting required for the continued 


other 


successful operation of an enterprise 


after construction is finished. 
Factory Burden 
By far the most difficult of the 


problems presented for joint solution 
by the engineer and the accountant 
is that of the distribution of factory 
burden on correct principles. The 
original conception of burden treated 
it as a wholly unfortunate, -objection- 
able and regrettable outlay, to be kept 
as small as possible, and subtracted 
from the gross profit of *the factory 
operation to obtain the figures of net 
profit. Every possible effort was made 
to charge not only wages and material, 
but also repairs and supervision, in 
some way or other into the particular 


product that happened to be under 
construction. The residue of expense 
which could not be disposed of ar- 
bitrarily by this method was collected 
into a single expense account and 
distributed by proportion ‘over the 
cost of the products. The usual 


method adopted for carrying out the 
calculation was to distribute the ex- 
pense either as a percentage to cost of 
labor, or as an hourly charge to be 
added to the cost, of every 
hour’s labor performed. Where this 


wages 





1Presented before the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers. 


conception and practice exists, every 
bill that happens to be paid in a given 
month, or at the best, every charge 
incurred during that month, is regard- 
ed as expense to be distributed over 
the product of that month. If some- 
thing breaks down and is repaired at 
heavy expense, the goods cost more 
that month because of making the re- 
that time. <Ac- 


this has made 


pairs at particular 


counting of character 
it possible to operate many a factory 
at a huge profit, until the economic- 
ally worn-out shell could be unloaded 
on some innocent enough 
to dispense with 


and purchase on the book figures of 


capitalist 
engineering advice, 


past operation. 


Erroneous Basis of Distribution 


The basis of this scheme of dis- 
tributing burden by scattering it as 


evenly as possible over everything in 
sight is the wholly erroneous con- 
ception that all the operating expenses 
of the factory can be divided into two 
classes, productive and non-produc- 
tive, the first including all useful work 
on the manufactures to be sold later, 
and the second all waste, a dead loss 


to the organization. The logical de- 





Table I. 

SCHEDULE OF EXPENSE.! 
Interest on land and building.... $ 50.00 
Depreciation 214 per cent on 

Saseoe. Came ~. . ook cack cen 25.00 
Taxes 1 per cent on $1,000..... 10.00 
Peewvance,. WEE FORT 6 okie wee 5.00 
Heat and light, share of this 

ROR Saka hirek cease ee setes 50.00 
Building repairs estimated at..... 25.00 

Total building charge.......... $165.00 
Irterest on equipment 5 per cent 

al Ee MEW * YORI, os on co ccca t's $168.25 
Depreciation per schedule........ 407 .00 
Taxes 1 per cent on assessment.. 39.00 
er rn) sey eo LA 35.00 

Total to distribute to equipment. $649.25 











velopment of the theory teaches that 
the ratio of non-productive to pro- 
ductive expense should be kept as 
low as possible; the best manager is 
he whose expense ratio is the lowest; 
and increase of expense ratio by high- 


1A unit value of $1,000 for land and build- 


ing and a new cost of $6.620 for equipment 
are taken as a basis for these estimates. 


By Sterling H Bunnell 


powered machinery, trained helpers to 
save the time of skilled workers, and 
liberal outlay for good tools and their 
upkeep, causes loss. The absurdity 
of the conclusion and therefore of the 
premise, is evident. No legitimate ex- 
pense is truly non-productive and 
some other definition must be found 
for the expense burden in order to 
indicate its true significance. 


Every task performed in a _ shop 
under good management is directed 
toward accomplishing quickly and 


cheaply some definite and useful end. 
The purposes served by the various 
details of the work differ widely. 
Some of the tasks are performed di- 
rectly on particular pieces of the fac- 
tory product and are properly called 
direct. Others, no less productive, are 
on miscellaneous lots of pieces, like 
cleaning castings in the foundry; or 
on several dissimilar pieces at once, 
as in operating a group of automatic 
machines. Others have no direct con- 
tact with factory product, as in repair- 
ing belts, operating cranes and sweep- 
ing floors. All of those tasks which 
cannot be conveniently split up, meas- 
ured into portions and charged direct 
to particular pieces of factory product 
are properly described as indirect. 


‘Expense Ratio 


The ratio of indirect to direct ex- 
pense is no indication of the efficiency 
of the-management, except as between 
two precisely similar operations. In 
tact, a high ratio of direct to indirect 
may indicate extreme inefficiency, ex- 
actly the opposite of the accepted 
belief, and this under widely differing 
conditions; for instance, with a badly 
managed shop where every man charg- 
es his full time direct to a product, 
and runs his own errands or serves 
as his neighbor’s helper on occasion; 
or, on the other hand, with a factory 
equipped with automatic machines 
under the care of skilled men whose 
time is charged direct to the cost of 


product. 
Experience gained in connection 
with the cost accounts of factories 


and shops covering a wide range of 
manufactures shows ratios of indirect 
to direct varying from 20 to 150 per 
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eent; and even higher percentages 
would not necessarily be surprising 
or discreditable to the management. 
The introduction of scientific manage- 
ment always increases the ratio of 
indirect to direct expense, and yet de- 
creases gross cost as well as prime or 
direct cost. In fact, as between a 
shop under the best methods of 20 
years ago and the best modern prac- 
tice, prime costs afford no possible 
basis of useful comparison. High in- 
direct and low direct costs are to be 
expected with modern equipment, even 
without. scientific management. Heavy 
euts by a powerful machine tool in 
charge of an _ efficient semi-skilled 
man at usual day wages often involve 
an operating cost of $1 per hour for 
the machine (an item of the expense 
account), against a direct wages cost 
of 30 cents for the man, a ratio of 330 
per cent. Whenever, as in this case, 
the direct cost is a mere fraction of 
the expense burden, to keep accurate 
costs of the labor and material items 
ouly is nothing less than absurd. 


Effect of Scientific Management 

Scientific management, while in- 
creasing the ratio of indirect to direct 
expense, decreases in greater propor- 
tion. The net saving cannot there- 
tore be ascertained except by accurate 
knowledge of the details of each class 
of expense. This knowledge must be 
continuous, always at hand for instant 
use. The works manager cannot wait 
12 months for an annual audit to 
show whether a new planning depart- 
ment has saved its cost, or increased 
operating expense has been followed 
by a greater increase in value of out- 
put. The engineer who is-trying to 
persuade a superior officer in the 
financial department to authorize the 
purchase of newer equipment or the 
increase of the supervisory force will 
appreciate the advantages of account- 
ing methods by whick the exact re- 
sults of changes in ways of doing 
work may be demonstrated through 
the factory accounts. In every fac- 
tory, the exact result of each new 
task - setting operation, change in 
method, and improvement in equip- 
inent, not only in regard to the wages 
and supplies of today, but also with 
respect to the operating expense ac- 
counts of the month and the fixed 
charges of the year, should be known 
in detail and at once. These require- 
nients can be met only by a clear and 
comprehensive analysis of the true 
incidence of the fixed charges, and of 
the indirect details of operating ex- 
pense, followed by the introduction of 
methods by which each item of fac- 


tory product may be charged with 
that proportion of the indirect ex- 
pense which corresponds to the cost 
of maintaining the shop facilities used 
in performing the manufacturing op- 
erations upon that item. The same 
degree of precision obtained in charg- 
ing to the cost of work the direct ex- 
pense for material and labor, should 
be reached in charging the large and 
important indirect expense. The part 
of the engineer in developing the 
scheme of correct distribution of bur- 
den is much more than mere scientific 
interest in the work of some outside 
accountant. 


Analyze Data and Conditions 


The first step in the solution of 
the problem is to analyze the data 
and conditions. Of the items which 
go to make up indirect expense or 
factory burden, some of them are ob- 
served to have a very clear incidence 
upon definite points within the fac- 
tory. Consider the annual interest on 
the value of a factory building. Sure- 
ly it will not rise with an increase in 
wages or cost of material; nor with 
an increase in output; nor does it con- 
cern anything which takes place in 
some other building. The building is 
there to serve a useful purpose; and 
whatever benefits by that purpose 
should pay its share toward the in- 
terest of the cost of the building. The 
purpose is evidently the housing of 
machines and their operators, each of 
which machines forms a unit in the 
productive scheme of the factory. Let 
the building be divided accordingly 
(by imaginary lines) into productive 
units, and require each to earn the 
interest on that part of the whole 
building which is occupied by the 
eauipment, operator and work in prog- 
ress, of the unit. 


Annual Fixed and Operating Expense 


Once attacked from this point, the 
problem of a correct distribution of 
expense burden becomes easy otf 
solution. The first step in the process 
is to obtain a schedule of annual fixed 
and operating expense. This includes 
the reserves for interest and deprecia- 
tion, taxes, insurance and other fixed 
charges, a reasonable allowance for 
the expected average repairs, and the 
expense for supervision, small tool 
upkeep and power cost. Each of these 
charges is to be split up and appor- 
tioned among the particular productive 
units to which it belongs, the total to 
be carried as an element of the cost 
of that part of the factory product 
which passes through that particular 
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productive unit during the year. The 
incidence of each detail of the purden 
being clearly on the productive unit, 
which comprises equipment, accessor- 
i¢s and a portion of the building and 
land, the whole of the annual charge 
has as direct an incidence on the 
work passing through the production 
center in the year as the wages of 
the operator on the equipment of 
the center. The labor cost is the 
amount paid the operator, on day, 
hour, piece, premium, bonus or what- 
ever system is used. The equipment 
cost is a suitable fraction of the an- 
nual burden. As most of the burden 
elements (interest, taxes, etc.) have 
a time factor, it is convenient to re- 
duce the annual charge to an hourly 
rate, and to make the charges to cost 
of work on the same time units that 
are provided by the work records of 


the operatives. 
Practical Application 


In the practical application of this 
fundamentally correct system of ap- 
portioning expense burden, several 
interesting and illuminating concep- 
tions have been brought out. The 
labor of calculation is reduced by fol 
lowing a standard procedure, com- 
mencing with the schedule of expense, 
Table I. The items belonging to the 
land are first grouped. and divided by 
the square feet of occupied land to 
obtain a land factor in dollars per 
year per square foot of land. Next, 
the portion of land belonging to each 
building is tabulated, and the area of 
each portion in square feet.is multi- 
plied by the land factor to give the 
total land charge for each building. 
This forms the first element of bur- 
den for the building. The interest, 
taxes and insurance are calculated on 
the book value of the building; the 
annual cost of heat and light are com- 
puted and the items totaled to obtain 
the annual building factor, and divided 
by the floor area of the building to 
give the square foot factor. The next 
step is a map or diagram showing 
each production center with its work- 
ing floor space, including in the list 
of centers erecting floor spaces, bench- 
es, and all equipment on which men 
are employed or operations performed 
on factory product. The centers are 
then to be tabulated in order hy de- 
partments as in Table II, with the 
appraised value and square feet of 
door space occupied by each. Multi- 
plying the latter by the square foot 
factor, the total building factor of 
each productive unit is obtained. 

Accessory equipment goes with the 
producing machine of each production 
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Appraisal Build- 
ing 
Life Factor 
E » xs 
s ve — 
Zz r = 
23 . 
a » PS o &U 
ie: s a E a e &> 
o— «Ss rs) ~ o = 3 6 ta 
5 ° Description of Equipment S e a &, 4 5 5 
> g 3 
fx) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 19 
— ; Pe eT SR ae ee on ge ace: yee: " 
1634 1 Engine lathe, 16 in. x 6 ft., 8 in. chuck.. $ 350 10: 10 45 $ 6 
> 1635 1 Engine lathe, 13 in. x 5 ft., 6 in. chuck.. 300 10 10 60 8 
1636 1 Milling machine, 6 in. vise.... sees 600 10 10 138 17 
f 1637 1 Driller, 10 in., 15 in. swing.... ay 125 20 i0 61 8 
1638 1 Driller, 11 in., 24 in. OU ccoedds ne a 175 20 10 77 10 
~ 1639 14 Spindle drill..... rt WES ee F 200 20 10 63 8 
1640 11% Milling machine...... es bone 530 10 10 99 12 
fx) 1641 1 Serew prese ..cscrcsccce hy oe ; ‘ 50 10 10 16 2 
1642 1 Shaper, 15 in. stroke, 8 in. vise. 330 10 10 16 2 
Q 1643 1 Milling machine, small............. ae 350 40 5 30 + 
1644 1 No. 1 Universal 250 15 10 36 5 
< 1645 1 Screw machine . 550 20 10 25 3 
A SOND A MAN MUMIIEE ccc sce sre cbecweciecos'e 150 20 10 30 4 
1647 1 Surface grinder ...... Rh Seb seh autie. as 150 10 10 30 4 
= 1648 1 Surface grinder, small............... 125 10 10 20 3 
de Ey Fe ae ae ee ae ‘ 30 20 5 35 4 
1651 1 Small forge and equipment............ 40 10 10 35 4 
“A ROve DE POWCl BOOK WH oo. oe. be FSi kde cbc ces 40 10 10 35 a 
oO 1654 1 Speed lathe, 12 in. x 6 ft............ 43 40 16 48 6 
1655 1 Lathe with collets and turret attachm’ts.. 300 10 10 66 8 
1656- 
sa 1659 4 Rivett bench lathes....6....c5..cccccs 450 1,800 10 10 92 
_ Bench space for two men............ 5 100 10 10 255 
ea) SS Re aoen ae $6,620 1,312 $165 
4 Accessories: 
1650 1 Wet grinder, 12 in........ cetera eee « 80 80 10 10 34 
~ BOSE. 1 SePONG. Fo cia ce sd eee s eA Pe ‘ee 30 30 10 10 61 
Shafting, ); miscl. trucks, etc., $200. 
Storage space ...... Sy caters he Odie sale ote ‘ 62 
Total floor area of shop......... as $6,730 1,469 
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15 16 17 
$ 27 s $25 $$ 
18 7 25 
18 10 36 
4 5 18 
18 5 18 
10 5 18 
18 10 36 
18 3 1] 
2 6 22 
18 4 15 
26 7 25 
2 3 1] 
a ] 4 
2 1 4 
2 3 11 
2 1 4 
2 2 7 
2 4 15 
18 10 36 
9 32 116 
12 43 
$21 38 $500 $435 
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center, that is, shafting, belts, all or 
a share of a motor, small tool equip- 
ment, and the like. The value of 
such equipment is generally much less 
than the value of the principal ma- 
chine, so that absolute accuracy in 
apportioning accessories is not es- 
sential. If the value is very small, it 
may be divided among the units in 
proportion to the value of their pro- 
ducing machines; if large, shafting and 
belts may be apportioned to the units 
on the basis of the floor space occu- 
pied by each, motors driving groups 
on the basis of the working horse- 
power-hours of each productive unit, 
and small tools by judgment. If the 
greatest accuracy -is desired, the ac- 
cessories may be treated separately and 
each one measured, appraised and as- 
signed to the productive units accord- 


ingly. 
Depreciation Computation 


The remaining calculations are car- 
ried out for each unit independently, 
including the value of the accessories 
with that of the main machine. <A 
depreciation rate is set for each unit, 
or class of machines, and the corres- 
ponding annual charge is computed. 
Interest on the value of the machine, 
taxes and insurance are also provided 
tor. All these are definite quantities, 
not open to argument. There remain 
certain items not as definite and in- 
clude power cost, repairs, general 
labor, factory supplies and in a ma- 
chine shop, cost of tools, each of 
which requires special treatment. Pow- 
er, if it could be metered separately 
to each productive unit, would become 
a direct charge; but as this is im- 
practicable, and the power cost is not 
of the greatest magnitude, a reason- 
able approximation can be made by 
estimating the average power con- 
sumption, the average running time, 
and so the average annual _ horse- 
power-hours of each unit, and multi- 
plying by the cost of a horsepower- 
hour to obtain the power factor of 
the burden charge. Supplies and gen- 
eral labor are best divided by esti- 
mate and judgment. Repairs to the 
individual units cannot possibly be 
foretold; but the average total repair 
cost of the plant, or even of the sev- 
eral departments of the plant, can be 
estimated with some degree of pre- 
cision, and distributed to the produc- 
tive units in any of several ways. Per- 
haps the most practicable is to set by 
estimate figures representing the prob- 
able proportion of repairs likely to be 
required by each kind of machines, 
placing one opposite the machine like- 
ly to require the least expense for 


up-keep, two for those machines likely 
to require twice as much expense, and 
so on. By adding these figures for a 
denominator and using each figure 
separately for a numerator, the total 
estimate for repairs can be divided up 
among the several units. There is no 
advantage for cost-keeping purposes 
in attempting to charge the actual 
cost of repairs into the operating ex- 
pense of each unit. In repairs for light- 
ning and the like, which generally strikes 
without warning, there is no_ reas- 
on why the expense burden and there- 
fore the cost of work done by one 
of several similar machines should be 
temporarily increased merely because 
that machine suffered breakage and 
was repaired at this particular time. 
Standard’ power and repair costs are 
a great help in rational cost-keeping, 
since they minimize fluctuations in 
cost not due to difference in manage- 
ment. By opening separate repair ac- 
counts, charging these accounts with 
actual cost, with all its momentary 
variations, and crediting the standard 
estimates, the varying balances tell an 
interesting story of the work of the 
repair gang, and keep the fluctuating 
costs of repairs from exerting a dis- 
turbing influence on the cost of 
product. A power plant account sim- 
ilarly operated is also very useful. 


Tabulation of Expenses 


The tabulation now includes sub- 
divisions of all the expenses which go 
to make up the factory burden, up to 
the point at which the completed 
goods leave the factory, but exclusive 
of the administrative expense. If the 
total burden chargeable to each unit 
is divided by the respective annual 
working hours of the units running 
full time, an hourly rate for each 
productive unit will be obtained, 
which if applied to the cost of the 
work done by each unit, will in a 
normal year of full working time ac- 
cumulate a credit which will balance 
the shop expense burden. There are, 
however, many lost hours in _ the 
course of the working year and such 
losses reduce the credit which is to 
stand against the annual shop burden, 
and tend to produce a deficit. Short 
time may be due to any of three 
causes, each of which gives to the 
resulting deficit a different  signifi- 
cance. In the ordinary operation of 
a factory, time is lost by the pro- 
ductive units through illness of opera- 
tives, changes in the force, breakages 
and repairs, and lack of capacity in 
other units. Obviously, a deficit in 
the credit against burden due to losses 
of this character is a manufacturing 
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expense, and should be distributed to 
the cost of work. 

Lost working time, however, may be 
due to sales department conditions, 
as when machinery is installed for the 
manufacture of goods which have a 
seasonable demand, so that they can 
be sold during only part of the calen- 
dar year. A deficit due to lost time 
of this character is selling expense, 
and not part of manufacturing cost. 
In such a case, the sales department 
undertakes to earn through profit on 
the sales, the necessary amount to 
pay for the use of the capital in- 
vested in the equipment over the peri- 
od of idleness. The manufacturing 
cost cannot be increased merely be- 
cause consumption ceases after a time, 
so that the machines have to be stop- 
ped. If it costs $1,000 to operate 
equipment for three months, and an- 
other $1,000 for the following three 
months, it is not to be supposed that 
it costs $2,000 to operate for the first 
three months only. Factory product 
can be made continuously, stocked up 
during an idle period, and sold at the 
proper time; if such a course is in- 
advisable, by reason of tying up capi- 
tal, or loss of interest on the money 
represented by stored goods, or risks 
taken, the 
operation falls outside of the manufac- 
turing account. Admittedly, someone 
must pay the fixed charges for each 
period of idleness; but the party liable 
in cases of the kind supposed, is not 
the works manager, who would be 
glad to operate continuously, but the 
selling division of the organization, 
which must take the consequences of 
sales conditions. Correct accounting 
practice will not justify the distribu- 
tion of selling expense to goods be- 
fore they are sold; wherefore, manu- 


expense of intermittent 


factured goods should not be placed 
in stock with a burden allowance 
which includes selling expense, though 
it is quite proper to include all other 
items of burden. 


Bad Trade Conditions 


The third possibility of the deficit 
due to lost time is that it is a con- 
sequence of bad trade conditions. Lost 
time of this character is neither man- 
ufacturing nor selling expense, but a 
business loss which should be made 
up out of the profits of good years. 
Conservative management accumulates 
a surplus to give stability to the rate 
of distribution to the stockholders, by 
reserving a portion of the earnings of 
good years to be used in maintaining 
dividends in times of depression. With 
correct methods in distributing fac- 
tory burden, the loss due to short 
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time operation, usually buried out of 


sight other which 


have no relation to running 


among expenses 
time, is 
clearly shown, so that an appropria 
tion made from 
account to the 


years by the extra earnings of good 


may be the surplus 


carry deficit of poor 


years, 


Annual Burden Divisor 
The divisor used on the annual bur- 


den of each unit should therefore be 
less than the full annual shop hours, 
for 
the 
for 
the 


time, the expected werking hours ‘only 


at least by a suitable allowance 
holidays and other lost time. In 
special machine 


case of a large 


which there is work only part of 


should be used as a divisor, for such 
a unit, to be profitable, must earn its 
annual charges in the running 
which can be given it. Whenever con- 
ditions change so that such a unit can 


time 


be operated a larger proportion of 
the time, the hourly charge should be 
correspondingly reduced. 

There remain some items like salar- 


ies and office expense, the incidence of 


which cannot be traced to definite 
productive units. This class of ex- 
penses, however, is incident to the 


operation of the factory as a whole. 
The productive units, with 
their greater capital value and heavier 


larger 


operating expense, involve a greater 
adminis- 
tration units. The 
burden charges belonging to the ynits 
of the 
management in 


tax on the and 


than 


management 
the smaller 
fair 
the 
each, and serve well 


provide a very measure 
responsibility of 
connection with 
as a basis of distribution of the over- 
head charges. It is proper, therefore, 
to express the overhead expense total 
the. total 


distributed to all the productive cen- 


as a percentage of burden 
ters together, and to raise the hourly 
rate of each unit by the per- 
centage. Thus, if $100,000 is distributed 
to centers, and there is an _ undis- 
tributed overhead of $10,000, the rates 
can be raised 10 per cent, which will 


same 


provide for carrying the whole $110,- 
000, 


Total Operating Cost 


Fach productive unit of the factory 
is thus valued at an hourly rate which 
is to be charged in the cost of each 
operation performed by the unit. The 
total cost of an operation according- 
ly consists of a labor charge and an 
The basis of each 
careful 


equipment charge. 
machine rate is a investiga- 
the the 
particular machine, so that the rates 
accordance with the facts 
Whatever fluctuations 


tion of operating costs of 


set are in 


in each case. 
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ihere may be in operating expense are 
iikely to balance each other above and 
below the calculated charges. But as 
there will be some variation in any 
event, it is permissible to obtain the 
advantage of calculation by 
equalizing the machine rates into two, 
three or more round each 
covering productive units whose exact 
rates fall near together. On the job 
tickets by which the time or piece 
price of the labor is 
space should be provided for the bur- 
den figure, so that the completed job 
tickets will give both elements of the 
methods or 


easy 


figures, 


computed, a 


cost. Any change in 
rien will now indicate its complete re- 
sult by a comparison of the job 
tickets for the same work done under 
former and present conditions. 


Details 


Accounting 


The accounting detail of the expense 
burden distribution is simple and ef- 
fective. A burden distribution ac- 
count is opened, to which is charged 
the calculated amounts of Table Il. 
The account is credited with the total 
of burden charges to cost of work, by 
weekly or monthly periods. The bal- 
ance indicates the loss by failure to 
utilize the full capacity of the factory; 
while a credit balance, if one should 
eccur, indicates a condition of unex- 
pectedly good management, or good 
luck, by which the factory has worked 
to better advantage than was believed 
probable. A standardizing account of 
this kind is very useful to the man- 

All the variable expense 
can, if desired, be handled 
for power and repairs, 
so that offset the 
varying debits, balances af- 
ford gages for the efficiency of the 
control of the originat- 
ing the accounts. 

A constantly increasing balance in 


agement. 
accounts 
as suggested 
credits 
the 


uniform 
and 


departments 


one of the expense accounts will occur 
if there has been a permanent change 
in policy with respect to this item. 
In such a case, it will be necessary to 
change the equipment rates affected 
by this change. While it 
all difficult to go over a column of the 
tabulation and the figures, it 
will generally be sufficient to change 


is not at 
revise 


rates by proportion, enough to 
the difference. But it is not 
necessary to distribute all the burden 
by machine rates. The overhead of 
salaries and office expense, the cost of 
storage and handling, and, if desired, 
any small difference in burden, actual 
and distributed 
as a rate per pound on a homogene- 
ous product, or as a rate per order 
if orders are all of the same size, or 


the 


absorb 


distributed, may be 


609 


as a percentage of gross cost, if that 
seems the most reasonable method. 
In every factory, careful analysis of 
the facts will point out the true in- 

due to factory 
operation, or factory product as a 
whole, rather than individual produc- 
tion centers. 


cidence of expense 


Stability in Cost of Manufacture 


A valuable result of localizing vari- 
ations in expense burden is stability in 
the cost of the manufactured product. 
Recause a repair force is discharged 
to save expense, and everything is 
allowed to fall into bad order, is no 
reason why the cost of goods made 
during the period should appear to 
decrease. The management is in effect 
borrowing part of the cost from the 
stored energy of the organization, or 
discounting the future. All fluctua- 
tions not directly due to a change in 
manufacturing methods are objection- 
able if carried into cost of product. 
Where the cost of similar articles 
varies uncertainly from day to day, 
fluctuation is likely to have a 
different cause, much time is taken 
in searching for the causes, and in- 
correct conclusions are often drawn, 
or it is assumed that some unknown 
and unusual condition is responsible, 
and the attempt to trace the cause 
is given up. Increased labor cost is 
easily discernible and can be traced 
directly to its origin. Variations of 


each 


material cost are quite as easy to 
explain; but where burden charges 
vary with labor charges, under the 


old percentage or hourly rate methods, 
a change in cost of labor involves a 
totally unrelated change in the bur- 
den charge, and no clear conclusion 
can be drawn. 


Exact Calculations Necessary 


Exact calculations are at the base 
of all well-planned engineering work. 
Exact uniform methods of cost cal- 
culation should be at the base of all 
factory accounting systems. Wherever 
associations of manufacturers operat- 
ing on similar work have investigated 
the cost-keeping methods of the vari- 
ous factories, the investigators have 
Leen surprised to note the wide varia- 
tion between the apparent or book 
cost of the same products, made un- 
der the same conditions, but figured in 
different ways. The inevitable result 
is that some factories bid for work 
below cost, and thereby injure the 
business chances of all. The remedy 
is not the maintenance of unduly high 
prices by agreement, thereby inviting 
competition from every outside shop; 
but an exact analysis and apportion- 
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ment of the expense burden in such 
a way that each item of factory work 
will be properly charged for the use 
of that portion of the shop equip- 
ment and facilities which is devoted 
to it, and the true margin of profit 
between cost and selling price will be 
clearly apparent. 


The Lohmannizing Process 


The Lohmannizing process of coating 
iron and steel consists essentially of 
the application of a protective alloy 
which permeates and becomes an ac- 
tual part of the treated metal. Micro- 
photographs of cross-sections of Loh- 
mannized sheet shows a gradual shad- 
ing froin the original alloy to the 
base metal, indicating a deep permea- 


Tust, scale, dirt, etc., and it is thus 
prepared for the Lohmann bath, which 
is composed of acid and amalgamating 
salt. This further cleanses the pores 
and cavities and deposits a metallic 
salt upon the entire surface which 
penetrates into the most minute pores 
and cavities. After the Lohmann 
bath, the treated metal is dried and is 
then immersed in a molten alloy. An 
amalgan: or chemical union is thus 
formed between the amalgamating sait 
and the protective alloy. The tempera- 
ture of the treated metal is increased 
gradually hy the molten alloy which 
has a temperature of 950 to 1,000 de- 
grees Fahr. When the metal reaches 
a temperature of 500 degrees Fahr. the 
amalgamating element volatilizes and 
escapes from the surface of the alloy. 

















MICRO-PHOTOGRAPH OF A CROSS-SECTION OF A LOHMANNIZED 
SHEET, SHOWING THE PERMEATION OF THE BASE 


METAL BY ALLOYS; 


MAGNIFICATION, 65 


DIAMETERS 


tion of the treated material by the 
protective alloy. The micro-photo- 
graph shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration represents a magnification 
of 65 diameters and the long slender 
tentacles which have penetrated into 
the base metal, filling up cavities of 
even the most minute character, are 
clearly illustrated. If the thin alloy 
coating on Lohmannized niaterial is 
ruptured, the sheet is still protected 
by the decp-seated alloy which per- 
meates the treated metal, and this 
alloy cannot be fractured in ordinary 
use without breaking the sheet itself. 

The object to be treated by the 
Lohmannizing process is first pickled 
in a sulphuric acid bath to remove 


In its passage to the atmosphere, the 
evaporated amalgamating salt frees the 
surface of the metal, including the 
pores and cavities, from all oxidizing 
agents. The salt, in evaporating, leaves 
the base surface absolutely clean anid 
the alloy adheres thereto, filling the 
most minute ‘pores and cavities. As 
the oxygen contained in the pores and 
cavities, as well as on the surface 
of the metal has a greater affinity for 
the amalgamating element than for 
either the base metal or the alloy, it 
passes to the atmosphere, thus taking 
from the bath the minimum natural 
oxidizing agent. The frequent cause 
of failure in other protective coatings 
can generally be traced to the presence 
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of oxygen in some form between the 
treated metal and the protective ccat- 
ing. The amalgamating element, upon 
evaporation, carries with it all of the 
acid or gaseous adulteration and noth- 
ing remains to prevent the absolute 
blending of the alloy with the sneet. 
The Lehmann coating is non-porous 
and, therefore, no part of the base 
metal can be exposed to corrosive 
action unless the sheet itseli is broken. 
‘Lhe Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, licensee of the Lohmanniziny 
process, after a long series of cx- 
periments, has perfected this method 
of amalgamating a protective alloy 
with iron and steel sheets. ' 


——_A 


Preheating the Blast 


To the Editor :— 


I have been much interested in read- 
ing the article in THE IRoN TravDE Re- 
view of Feb. 22, 1912, on an improved 
German hot blast stove and an iron 
heater in which it is proposed to pre- 
heat the cold air used for combustion. 
I enclose herewith copy of a_ patent 
taken out by me in 1896, embodying 
the same idea. There is no question, 
but what a large saving is possible 
cver existing practice, by the use of 
this idea both in hot blast stoves for 
blast furnaces as well as regenerative 
furnaces of all kinds. 

S. T. WetiMAN, Cleveland. 


The patent issued to Mr. Wellman on 
April 7, 1896, covered the heating of 
the volumes of air employed in regener- 
ative gas furnaces before the air en- 
tered the regenerators and for the pur- 
pose of heating. this air, the products 
of combustion which had _ previously 
been passed through the regenerators 
were employed. The claims allowed 
Mr. Wellman follow: 

1—The mode herein described of 
operating a regenerative gas furnace, 
said mode consisting in raising the 
temperature of the air before it enters 
its heat-distributing regenerator, to a 
high degree of heat approximating that 
of the gas entering its heat-distributing 
regenerator, and employing for the 
purpose of thus heating the air, the 
products of combustion escaping from 
the heat-absorbing regenerators. 

2—The combination of a _ regenera- 
tve gas furnace having two pairs of 
gas and air regenerators, constructed 
tor use alternately as absorbers and 
distributers of heat, and a single regen- 
erator acting as a continuous absorber 
of heat directly from the products of 
combustion on their way to the chim- 
ney, and a continuous distributor of a 
high degree of heat to the air supply 
on its way to the regenerator, ap- 
proximating that of the gas entering 
its heat-distributing regenerator. 









































The Panama Canal and the 
= United States Export Trade 
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To the south of the United States 
lies one of the greatest natural mar- 
kets of the world. Its foreign trade 
amounts annually to 2,000,000,000. 
The tables accompanying this article 
will show how little of it comes to 
the United States. In a little more 
than a year the Panama canal will be 
opened, which will make the west 
coast of Central and South America 
more accessible to all nations, with a 
great advantage to the United States. 
It must be stated right here that the 
foreign nations are far more active in 
preparing to take advantage of this 
canal than is the United States. The 
activity abroad is unprecedented in 
the history of the. ocean-carrying in- 
dustry. English periodicals. are al- 
ready declaring that the piercing of 


the Isthmus will revolutionize the 
world’s trade routes. The Panama 
canal will shorten the distance be- 


tween Europe and San Francisco by 
6,200 miles; between Europe and Val- 
paraiso, 2,100 miles; between England 
and between 


and Australia, 800 miles, 





Table I. 

United States exports to:— 
UE ee ene $ 3,031,369 
rey 1,959,246 
NEV PERE TEE aL 1,579,208 
a ee 1,653,553 
ER ie Si eee 20,489,503 
A Cee ere eee 1,309,744 
RS A Sn. yb os bare ti 10's a8" 58,193,704 
British West Indies ......... 11,157,308 
RE a a er Gisic via 'e aie 51,794,848 
Danish West Indies ......... 746,286 
Dutch West Indies ......... 653,801 
French West Indies ......... 1,281,911 
MT hig wanes 16 4s 8 «ce bt 4,381,513 
ee er 3,030,520 
I icc é.ses5'e's eB THOS 40,364,342 
MEN SS reine os o belive t vbcu eu 603,731 
CE Ot ee oats ip he ole wlalortaie 22,764,183 
SE: io hs cae vou saw eek aes 8,293,312 
DC a crea hex md rae 58% 3,889,079 
PRP tere ere 2,213,907 
Reeeesees “SHGIOMS fw i ee ce. 1,842,733 
RGN GRIMES So ews vca'sce sls ass 683,230 
POMON, ESGIRDR icc i ccc cusses 298,803 
PE Ss 5 one ee ec eh ees 61,142 
NE Sin on es en hae Bade whe sie esa 4,536,126 
EI ds aw Be d's'9 8s 5 Gore a 6's 4,227,566 
NA er ee Peet oe 2,745,932 

WO tke pad oe PERO es $253,786,590 











England and New Zealand, 1,600 miles. 


For months the foreign steamship 
lines which are directly concerned 
with traffic in the canal zone. have 























had their representatives on a tour 
of Pacific coast ports. Several of the 
north Atlantic steamship 
are credited with the intention of 


companies 





Greater Stability to Home 
Market 


There is no question in our minds 
but that the development of a sub- 
stantial export business by the steel 
industries of the United States would 
result in giving much greater stability 
to the home situation. 

George M. Verity, 
President, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 











making use of the canal for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the 
the Pacific slope as a field for emigra- 
tion. An agent of the Cunard Line 
recently visited San Pedro, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Portland, Vancouver and other 
points on the coast. The 
French Trans-Atlantic Line is organ- 
izing a between Havre 
and San Francisco the Danish- 
East Asiatic Co. a service from Cop- 
enhagen to the Pacific coast. The 
North Germah Lloyd is contemplat- 
ing the transportation of 
from European ports at the same rates 
which are now charged from New 
York, plus only the Panama tolls. 


resources of 


Pacific 
service line 
and 


emigrants 


Canal Monopolized by Foreign Ships 


Unless there is an immediate awak- 
ening to the the foreign 
steamship companies will monopolize 
trade through this waterway. It is 
true that some of the American com- 
panies are preparing for it, but there 


situation 


is no such movement as that which 
marks the foreign steamship com- 
panies. The Pacific Mail Steamship 


Co. will-probably add to its equipment, 
as it has formulated plans for four 


large liners for service between New 


York, Los Angeles and the Orient. 
These ships, while not as large as 


the great White Star liners, will never- 
theless be larger than anything on 
the Pacific, being about 680 feet over 











The A. H. Bull Steamship Co. is 
also adding to its equipment. In 
fact, this company seems to have ex- 
hibited a little more foresight than 
the rest as it has ordered five steam- 
ers during the past three years. The 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. is 
also building five. The Red Star Line 
has transferred two of its American- 


all. 


built ships from the Belgian flag to 
American register in order to take 
advantage of the new port-to-port 


trade which will undoubtedly develop. 

And this leads us to the crux of 
the whole matter. Are American ships 
to pass through this canal free? if 
they are not, wherein lies the Ameri- 
can advantage in building the canal? 
It is admitted that an American ship 
cannot operate as cheaply as a for- 
eign ship. The wage and food scale 
of the American ship is such that it 
cannot possible operate as cheaply 
as a ship of foreign register. That is 
a condition, not a theory, and it can- 
not be overcome by merely blinking 


at it. The Panama canal should be 














Table II. 
United States imports from: 
oe Re See ee $ 3,641,298 
SNR nk kc Cidss 85 eke 1,959,245 
dete ci. beck Ak aad 2,012,225 
ee RR ps 5 re 1,321,767 
ES RODS rnating yc 2,229,189 
Ses wre ire 5 eae 1,176,393 
SEBS OT A OR TS F SE. 58,795,943 
British West Indies.......... 11,154,683 
ID hav agin s pew edd setae 122,528,027 
Danish West Indies ....... 403,926 
Dutch West Indies ......... 658,146 
French West Indies ......... 43,232 
EM asi cc aes hag ae 790,579 
seamen TOWERS.) bch va cae 2,462.716 
RENAIRE 25a s 5. 5-8 Rae «ae 33,463,264 
NE SSS Ss ng Oe Rgclace's on 1 
ee REIS r ey Oe pare me 108,154,491 
CAE wi ced ce cdncta ds ca ek 20,921,326 
Colom oi. wa aad ete 7,485,141 
PRCT ER LT eee 2,215,951 
merce “CIGIOME. - yon ia Bek nee 567,793 
Dust. GHOMOR  oianuy cics o's Maes 925,782 
French Guiana ..... eovtoes 300,273 
POraQuay isn \e 6. UR as 29,176 
OEE Tyne o Hike ck. tiki eine 7,621,497 
TRUE 2 cv ohh. Reale od Se 7,413,896 
VWoneneeia <> sb. ovatd erties kaa 6,701,352 
Totat. ok cx. Scent ena $404,977,505 
free to the American ship both in 
coastwise and foreign trade. A num- 


ber of nations rebate the Suez toll to 


the ships of their register that pay 
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them, and as for the British ship, the 
British government owns the Suez 
canal and gets the revenue. 

Whenever it is necessary to do 
something to protect our interests it 
will usually be found that there is 
some treaty or other forbidding it. 
When it comes to the making of 
treaties American statesmen do not 
appear to have exhibited the far- 
sightedness of the statesmen of other 
nations. Our statesmen appear to he 
bent upon exchanging American rights 
for considerations of a very doubtful 
character. Now if European nations 
rebate to their vessels the toll charges 
of the Suez canal, when the construc- 
tion of the canal cost those nations 
not a single penny, what is the equit- 
able thing to do with a canal, the sole 
cost of which was borne by the Ani- 
erican people? It is certainly a most 
unbusiness-like proceeding if the Am- 
erican people are to derive no advant- 
age from it. 

Congress did a mighty wise thine 
when it removed the coastwise trade 
from the jurisdiction of the treaty- 
makers and confined it exclusively to 
the American ship. Were our port-to- 
port trade open to treaty considera- 
tions, foreign ships would have mo- 
nopolized it long ago. Our plain duty 
to the American ship is to make the 
Panama canal free to it. The Monroe 
doctrine prevents political interference 
from European countries in the af- 
fairs of the countries of our southern 
hemisphere. A fine field for American 
statesmanship would be the promul- 
gation of a commercial Monroe doc- 
trine. When the Panama canal is 
opened an evitable revolution in the 
domestic affairs of Mexico and the 
Central Americas will follow. The 
not too distant future will see the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico bordered with prosperous cities 
and under wise, reciprocal legislation, 
an interchange of commerce between 
the United States and these countries 
might be developed. 

It is impossible to forecast the ex- 
tent of the new world that this water- 
way will create. The most vaulting 
imagination may fall far short of the 
reality. The point is to conserve it 
as much as possible for the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and the American 
ship. Other countries, notably Ger- 
many, would never let this business 
escape. 

As it is at present, we are getting 
a very small share of the trade, not- 
withstanding our proximity, as_ the 
tables accompanying this article wil! 
show. All things being. equal, the 
South American peoples would natur- 
ally rather trade with us than with 


foreign countries, because as _ occu- 
pants of the same hemisphere our 
interests are more in common. No 
end of testimony could be submitted 
to show how persistently foreign 
countries have developed the great 
native fields of South America and 
how negligent the United States has 
been. Trade follows the flag. It is 
only necessary to point to the pre- 
ponderance of British and German 
trade with South America to prove 
that. It is eternally necessary for 
the development of American com 
merce with the southern part of this 
hemisphere that the ship should fly 
the American flag and be operated in 
the interests of the American manu- 
facturer. Patriotism in this particular 
is not a matter of sentiment, but of 
dollars and cents. 


Germany’s Foreign Policy 


The nation to be reckoned with in 
the race for commercial supremacy in 
the foreign field is Germany. If the 
United States desires to compete with 
Germany in this field it will have to 
undergo a complete reorganization of 
its foreign policy.. It will have to 
have a department on foreign - affairs 
with efficient consular service keeping 
closely in touch with the intimate 
wants of the world and reflecting 
them through chambers of commerce 
and other trade organizations to every 
manufacturer. ‘The railways too will 
have to come into the general scheme 
of action through preferential rates 
that will enable the manufacturer to 
land his product at seaboard at such 
cost that he may successfully compete 
with foreign nations pursuing the 
same policy. 

The most importartt government 
function in Germany is the foreign 
office and in constructive policies for 
the extension of trade they are far 
and away ahead of this country. Of 
course, there is a reason for it. For- 
eign trade is their life blood today. 
It is more necessary to their con 
tinued existence than it is to that of 
the United States with its enormous 
home market and that is the reason 
why the United States should work 
harder to maintain its just share. 


Territorial Trade Expansion 


The Germans are a_ peace-loving 
people. They keep a large .standing 
army bristling on their frontiers, not 
because they want to, but because 
they have to. The Germans have not 
territorial aggrandizement in mind, 
they have territorial trade expansion 
in mind. They are not colonists. 
When they emigrate, the country to 
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which they emigrate absorbs them, 
and they become the most law-abid- 
ing citizens. They either lack or re- 
fuse to exercise that talent for ad- 
ministering the affairs of other peo- 
ples which is so distinguishing a 
trait of the English people. There are 
200,000 Germans in Brazil alone. They 
are not interfering with the political 
life of Brazil, but Germany neverthe 
less is getting a very large part of its 
foreign trade. 

The secret of Germany’s success in 
the foreign field is in part due to the 
fact that it gives the foreigner what 
he wants. Its trade is not conducted 
along the lines of uplift. If the for- 
eigner wants a cheap machine tool 
they do not seek to educate him to 
the advantages of a high grade tool. 
They sell him the cheap tool. Giving 
a customer what he wants and the 
way he wants it goes a long ways 
towards promoting trade. It is the 
unison with which all the parts of 
German industrial life work to a com- 
mon end that has made its foreign 
trade grow so amazingly. The Ger- 
man manufacturer has only to make 
the product. The railways and steam- 
ship lines acting in conjunction will 
give him a special rate and the bank 
as the financial link to the chain will 
collect payment. ; 

In the short space of 10 years Ger 
many has been enabled to create a 
fleet of steamers trading largely to 
eastern countries that are far superior 
to any British vessels covering the 
same territory. The industrial de- 
velopment of Germany is certainly 
astonishing. Twelve years ago France 
produced more locomotives than Ger- 
many. ‘Today a single German firm 
produces more locomotives than the 
whole of France. Science and industry 
are hand-maidens in Germany more 
so than in any other country with the 
result that many new and better com 
hhinations of materials have been pro- 
duced. A few years ago England in- 
vaded Germany with its chemical com- 
pounds; today the situation is re- 
versed and the English are buying 
very freely of German products. There 
is something of a hub-bub in England 
about this situation, but it follows a 
vatural law and cannot be stopped. 
The German goods are doubtless quite 
satisfactory and probably cheaper. 

As a consumer of American products 
Germany offers a decreasing market. 
There are two reasons for this con 
dition. The first is that American ex- 
ports of foodstuffs are growing less 
owing to the increased consumption at 
home and the second is that Germany 
is making in greater proportion the 
manufactured products that we for- 
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merly sent to her. Our export trade 
to Germany amounted to $305,000,000 
in 1908, and fell to $282,000,000 in 1910, 
a decrease of 8 per cent. Germany 
sold to us $104,000,000 worth in 1908, 
and $150,000,000 worth in 1910, an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent. The 
actual percentage is really greater be- 
cause practically all of our imports 
from Germany represented values of 
which labor was the greatest part. 
The great bulk of American exports 
to Germany were in raw material in 
which labor represented a small part. 
The time when Germany will surpass 
Great Britain as an exporter of this 
world’s goods is a matter of mathe- 
matical calculation only. She is gain- 
ing by perceptible percentages annu- 
ally. 


Constructive Statesmanship 


Now what has brought this about? 
Nothing in the world except construc- 
tive the most en- 
lightened character—the deepening of 
harbors, the creation of a system of 
waterways and railroads so _ wisely 
controlled by the nation as to make 
them the people and not the 
people serve them, ‘making the entire 


statesmanship of 


serve 


system of internal transportation con- 
tributory to an system and 
thereby creating a merchant marine to 
reach and develop foreign markets and 
thus keep her own people at home 
with the promise and fulfillment of 
constant employment. The policy has 
worked. Ten years ago 400,000 arti- 
sans annually left Germany. Today 
the number is less than 40,000. Ger- 
man emigration is becoming a negligi- 
ble quantity. With a 40 per cent in- 
crease in population in the past 30 


ocean 


years, Germany has increased her 
foreign trade by 100 per cent per 
capita. In the same period the United 


States has increased her foreign trade 
only 15 per cent per capita. 


About 90 per cent of the total 
iron output of France is derived from 
the iron ore beds of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, which cover about 208 square 
miles, the ore being of the same 
quality as that mined in German ter- 
ritory. The ore contains approxi- 
mately 32 per cent of iron and con- 
sists of an oolitic limestone, with the 
exception of two of the beds, which 


are strongly siliceous. The ore is 
high in phosphorus and before the 
-invention of the basic steel-making 
process, was not developed to any 
great extent. The mines can be op- 
erated cheaply by tunnels driven iv 


from the slope of the plateau. 
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New Catalogs 


AUTOMATIC TIME 
issued by the 
a eee 


time 


SWITCHES.—A bul- 
General Electric Co., 
devoted to two types 
switches for alternating 
circuits. The bulletin 
diagrams and dimensions. 
CURRENT EXCITER PAN- 
bulletin issued by the General 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
describes a line of 


letin 
Schenectady, 
of automatic 
direct 


and current 


contains the usual 


DIRECT 
KLS.—A 
Electric illustrates 
and direct current exciter 
alternat- 
any 
exciters is de- 

supersedes a 
subject. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT SWITCH- 
HOARD PANELS.—In a recently issued bul- 
lectin, the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., illustrates and 
alternating current switchboard 
oil switches attached. It is designed for 
three-phase, three-wire circuits, and for 240, 
480 and 600 volts and 25 to 60 cycles. This 
company’s previous 
subject, 


panels for use in connection with 


ing current generator panels when, for 


reason, separate control of 


The 


publication on 


sired. present bulletin 


previous this 


type of 
with 


describes a 
panel 


supersedes the 
this 


bulletin 
publication on 

INDICES, ERRATA SHEETS, ETC.—The 
Fort Wayne Electric Works of the General 
Electric Co., Fort Wayne, issued 
a revised index of its various bulletins, in- 
cluding Nos. 1001 to 1141. An 
also been which classifies the various 
subjects treated in its instruction books, Nos. 


Ind., has 


index has 


issued, 


3001 to 3052, inclusive. Errata sheets, re- 
cently issued, contain corrections for  bul- 
letins Nos. 1127 and 11238. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHIN- 
ERY.—The Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, in catalog No. 12, lists a widely di- 
versified line of motor-driven, belt-driven and 
hand power metal working machinery, which 


brakes of all descriptions. 
directed by the manu- 
of these 


bending 
attention is 
all-steel construction 


includes 

Particular 
facturer to the 
to the numerous which 


machines and sizes in 


they are obtainable, 


GASOLINE, OIL AND _ PRO- 
GAS ENGINES.—The International 
Co., Cudahy, Wis., has issued a 
devoted to its line of high 
producer gas 
smallest 


GAS, 
DUCER 
Gas Engine 
new catalog 
and 


from the 


gasoline, oil 
size 


grade gas, 
engines, ranging in 
type of farm engine to high powered engines 
for large power plants. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated and contains complete data 


regarding the construction and operation of 
these engines. 

STEAM TURBINES.—Yhe Steam 
Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn., has issued an 
illustrated devoted to its line of 
steam turbines, turbo-pumps and_ blowers, 
Numerous engravings show installations 
machines as adapted to various 


The folder places the num- 


Terry 
folder 
etc. 


of these 
kinds of service. 


ber of Terry turbines now in use at 1,900, 
these being distributed among power plants, 
gas works, in mines, on United States war 
vessels and in general manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

CONCRETING IN’ COLD WEATHER.— 
A booklet entitled, ‘“Concreting in Cold 
Weather,” recently issued by the informa- 
tion bureau of the Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Chicago, contains complete sug- 


gestions and instructions concerning the cor- 
methods of handling concrete in cold 
as lowering the freezing point 
of the application of salt, 
the economical materials by 
means of steam and other media, the proper 
the heat generated 


The 


rect 
weather, such 
concrete by the 
heating of the 
made for 


allowance to be 


during the hardening process, ete. 
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beoklet also contains a list of valuable hints 
to inspectors, 
PUMPING ENGINE.—In a recently is 


sued bulletin, Henry R. Worthington, 115 
Broadway, New York, describes a 10,000,000- 
gallon, high duty, pumping 
engine of the Worthington type, as installed 
at the Hope station of the Providence, R. 
I., water works. This was erected in 
191) 


triple-expansion, 


pump 


the spring of and put into service in 


the summer of that year and has been in 
daily operation since that time. The bulletin 
contains numerous illustrations and diagrams 


and an account of the duty trials and other 
pump. ; 

MARINE ENGINES AND 
—A handsomely illustrated catalog on ma- 
rine engines and equipment has just been 
issued _ by the Ferro Machine & Foundry 
Co., Cleveland. The book includes compiete 
information on problems encoun- 
tered in the design and operation of gasoline 
engines for marine this being col- 
lected under such separate headings as “How 


data concerning this 


EQUIPMENT. 


the various 


purposes, 


a Marine Gasoline Engine Operates’, “The 
Carburetor”, etc. The data is presented in 
a simple and easy style and should prove 


instructive to those interested in the subject. 
PRODUCERS. — A 34-page booklet 
to the general principles involved in 
the manufacture of gas by gas producers, 
especially to the Amsler producer and 
its accessories, has been issued by Walter 
O. Amsler, Pittsburgh. Commencing with a 
of the gas producer, and 
the booklet very thoroughly 
phases of the subject, such as 
and of operation of pro- 
the relative cost of fuels; flue 
The strictly up-to- 
includes valuable information 


GAS 
devoted 


and 


definition 


gas, 
cusses. all 


of pro- 
ducer dis- 
the working cost 
ducer plants; 
design, etc. treatise is 
date and 
has not 

3ALL BEARINGS.—The New Departure 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., has issued an en- 
gineering edition of its catalog on ball bear- 
These bearings are of the following 
Double-row, or combined radial 


thrust bearing, having two rows of balls and 


much 


which previously been published. 


ings. 
types: and 


sustaining loads from any angle; single row, 


ov strictly radial, bearing, having one row 
cf balls and taking only a slight thrust; 
radax type, taking radial loads and thrust 
in one direction. All these bearings are made 
in international standard sizes with reference 
to bore and diameter. The catalog includes 
full data as to the manufacture and use of 
ball bearings. 

DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS.—A _bul- 
Ictin recently issued by the Fort Wayne 
Electric Works of the General Electric Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., outlines some important 


changes which have been made in its line of 
direct current motors. These motors em- 
brace the following general classes: Hori- 
zontal, continuous duty, constant speed; ver- 
continuous duty, constant speed; hor- 
elevator motors, constant speed, two 
one-hour and %-hour duty; horizontal, 
speed, duty; vertical, 
speed, continuous duty; horizontal, 
adjustable speed, intermittent duty on a two- 
basis, and horizontal, adjustable speed, 
motors. The voltages which have 
adopted as standard are 115, 230 and 
550. The speeds are approximately full-load, 
60-cycle, induction motor speeds. It is 
claimed that, as a result of the adoption of 
these standards, no such troublesome details 
as the changing of pulleys are encountered 
changing from alternating current to 
direct current the vertical mo- 
ters of this line, a new type of thrust and 
steady been developed. The 
bulletin usual illustrations and 


tical, 
izontal 
hour, 
adjustable 
adjustable 


continuous 


hour 
elevator 
been 


when 
motors. In 


bearing has 
contains the 
diagrams, 
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EXTENSIVE USE 


Of Oil in Place of Coal—Canadian 
Production. 


Toronto, March 10.—The fourteenth 
annual convention of the Canadian Min- 
ing Institute was held at the King Ed- 
ward hotel last week. There was a 
large attendance from ll parts of Can- 
ada, and a number of prominent Amer- 
ican mining men were present. Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, of McGill University, 
Montreal, the president; occupied the 
chair. President Adams, in his annual 
address, congratulated the members on 
the continued prosperity of the mining 
industry. The total output for last 
year showed a slight decrease, but that 
was due to the protracted coal strike 
in the west, which also affected the cop- 
per smelters, causing a falling off in 
3ritish Columbia’s output amounting in 
value to $4,500,000. 

John McLeish, of the Canadian de- 
partment of mines, presented a prelim- 
inary report of the mineral production 
of Canada for 1911, showing a total 
metallic output of the value of $46,197,- 
428; and non-metallic, $56,094,258, being 
a total of $102,291,686, as against me- 
tallic, $49,438,873; non-metallic, $57,384,- 
750: total, $106,823,623, for 1910. The 
production of the leading metals was as 
follows: Copper, 55,848,665 pounds, 
value $6,911,831; gold, $9,762,096; pig 
iron, 917,535 tons, $12,306,860; lead, 23,- 
525,050 pounds, $818,672; nickel, 34,098,- 
744 pounds, $10,229,623; silver, 32,740,748 
ounces, $17,452,128. All these items 
show a decrease except pig iron, the 
output of which increased in value $1,- 
061,238. The production of pig iron by 
provinces was as follows: For 1911, 
Nova Scotia, 390,242 tons, value $4,682,- 
94: Quebec, 658 tons, value $17,282; 
Ontario, 526,635 tons, value $7,606,674; 
total, 917,535 tons of value of $12,306,- 
£60. Of the total output in 1911, 20,758 
tons were made with charcoal as fuel 
and 896,777 tons with coke. The classi- 
fication was: Bessemer, 208,626 tons; 
hasic, 464,220 tens: foundry and mis- 
cellaneous, 244,686 tons. The amount 
of Canadian ore used was 67,434 tons; 
imported ore, 1,628,368 tons; mill cin- 
der, etc., 30,298 tons. The total daily 
capacity of 18 completed furnaces was 
2,630 tons, and the number of furnaces 
in blast Dec. 31 was 12. The total ship- 
ments of iron ore are reported as 210,- 
344 tons, valued at $522,319, as against 
259,418 tons in 1910. The shipments 
from the Wabana, Newfoundland, 
mines by the two Canadian companies 
operating there were 1,181,463 tons, of 
which 765,184 were shipped to Sydney, 
N. S., and the balance to the United 
Statesand Europe. “Exports of pig iron 
were 5,870 tons, valued at $271,968. 





an average of $46.33 per ton. There 
were imported 208,487 tons of pig iron 
valued ‘at $2,610,989, and 17,226 tons of 
ferro-manganese, etc., valued at $429,- 
465. The production of steel ingots 
was 861,493 tons, and of steel castings, 
14,722 tons, as compared with steel in- 
gots, 803,600 tons, and steel castings, 
18,684 tons, in 1910. The long-continued 
strike in southern Alberta and eastern 
British Columbia caused a considerable 
falling off in coal production. The 
total output was 11,291,553 tons, valued 
at $26,378,477, as against 12,909,152 tons, 
of the value of $30,909,779, a decrease 
of 1253 per cent. Nova Scotia’s _pro- 
duction showed an increase of 562,978 
tons. Exports of coal decreased from 
2,377,049 tons to 1,500,639 tons, and im- 
ports increased from 9,872,924 to 14,- 
558,892 tons. The total coke output 
was 847,402 tons, valued at $2,340,674, 
as against 902,715 tons, valued at $3,- 
462,872, in 1910. The quantity of ce- 
ment made during the year was 5,677,- 
539 barrels, as compared with 4,396,282 
barrels in 1910, an increase of 29 per 
cent. 

Noteworthy points brought out in pa- 
pers read and the general discussion 
which followed were the changes in 
ihe situation brought about by the sub- 
stitution of oil as a fuel for steamships 
in place of coal, and the increase in the 
production of cheap coal in Japan. It 
was stated that coal could be delivered 
at the dock from one mine at $1 per 
ton so that steamers could obtain a sup- 
ply there at less than one-half what 
it would cost in San Francisco. 

E. W. Parker, Washington, D. C., 
said that the use of oil for fuel had 
displaced approximately 15,000,000 tons 
of coal. Some of the Japanese steam- 
ers used oil on their westward trip, 
burning cheap Japanese coal on their 
return trip. 





Will Probably Build Plant: in 
Spring 

The recently incorperated Goby En- 
azine Co, Cleveland, advises that it 
will mauufacture the Goby sliding 
valve engine for manufacturers of mo- 
tor cars, and possibly will license 
several companies to build these en- 
gines under patents owned by the 
Coby company. Several thousand or- 
ders have been received from com- 
panies cesiring to adopt the motor. 

The company, at present occupying 
the building on Clarkwood road for- 
merly used by the American Ball 
Iearing Co., expects to build a large 
plant in the spring. Considerable 
machine tool equipment will be re- 
quired by the company, whose gen- 
eral manager is Christian Girl. 


’ sociation. 
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PREPARE FOR WORK 





Pennsylvania Commission Will Meet 
in Next Ten Days. 


Harrisburg, Pa., March 5—The new 
state commission to frame a com- 
pensation act for Pennsylvania that 
will embody the best features of such 
laws in the United States and in 
Europe, has been called to meet in 
Philadelphia within the next ten days 
to outline the preliminary work. The 
commission is composed of three law- 
yers, who are experts in laws govern- 
ing damages, the chairman being 
David A. Reed, of Pittsburgh, two 
employers and two employes, both 
steel workers and miners being repre- 
sented. 

The commission is to present its 
report to Governor Tener by Nov. 1, 
and the adoption of an act that will 
be fair to both sides is to be strongly 
advocated in the governor’s message 
to the legislature which will meet here 
Jan. 7, 1913. 

The commission will digest laws o} 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
other states dealing with employers’ 
liability and then take up features of 
those of Great Britain, Germany and 
France. Early in April a series of 
visits will be paid to industrial es- 
tablishments and hearings held in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Erie, Scran- 
ton, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Wilkes 
Barre and other centers of industrial 
activity at which suggestions will be 
received. 





American Institute of Metals 
At a recent meeting of the execu 
tive committee of the American Brass 
Founders’ Association, it was decid 
ed to submit for the approval of the 
membership, a change in the name 
of the organization. The American 
[nstitute of Metals is preferred to 
the present name, which does not ad 
equately describe the scope of the as- 
Another change in the 
constitution has been recommended 
which. will permit of holding the 
conventions at a time and place to 
be selected by the executive com- 
mittee. The constitution at present 
provides that the association — shall 
mect each year in convention at the 
time and place that the annual meet- 
ing of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association is held. While it is not 
the intention to hold the annual meet- 
ings or the association at a different 
tinie, the executive committee did 
not consider it wise to have the as- 
sociation bound by a constitutional 
provision covering the annual meet- 
ing. 
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The trend of security prices on the Glos's |. Chan: |. dames Dividend 

es Pozi peer ees , mes Quo. | gesin Meeting Stock Last | Date Last 
New York stock exchange last week Mar. 9| week. date 1912 Outstanding| Basis. Dividend| Div. Pay 
was generally upward, the improve- \llis-Chalmers 5K | \y/ $19,820,090 

4 “UCMAIMECTS.. ce eee eves i ec PIF,GZUUIJU fF j= wesens 
ment xter lin y f - 1 U it » S ates Allis-Chalmers, Prewesceee 5 | +1 16,059,000 7 cum. 1% Q. Feb. 1904 

i hii i aed nited States: uate. cn 13%| +3. | Feb, 6| 41,993909 |. bvesran 
Steel and Union Pacific shares to American Can, pr......... 95% | +2% 41,233,300 7cum. 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
: , ittielee weal oate: ">? “enepgneaton 551¢ | +2% June 27 30,009,000 | 2 %O. Apr. 1912 
the remainder of the list. 7 rading was Am. Car & Fdy., pr....... 117% | +2 39,000,009 7 n.c. 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
f . = Asperidam L.oGiiies . 2 cis vas 36% | +3% Oct. 15 25,090,000 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
also. characterized by greater acti, ity Ameneee pee-e a eee ion shae'e a . 25,003,000 7 cum, 1% B00 fan. ine 
é ; American SNIP... .. eee eee . | cecse ct. 7,600,000 4 § une, 1! 
than in the past few weeks. American Ship, pr........ 102:: Wiese 7,909,000 |7n.c. 1¥%Q. Jan., 1912 
: : Am. Steel Foundries...... 293% | +13% Mar. 21° 17,184,090 5 1% Q. May, 1911 
Monday, foreign brokers sold be- Barney & Smith esGvesve’ $85¢ D Uest June 4  2,000,900° | 4 Re Des , 1907 
- - Barne ee Lae Bee 2,500,009 8cum. 2 r ec., 1911 

tween 25,000 and 30,000 shares. of Seckienaas Steel P iP iongigt 30 Y% + % April 2 14,862,000 nay o. “ 

SAT! cnmeestind a ie | Totes Bethlehem Steel, pr....... oo i 14,908,009 7n.¢ % Q. Feb., 1997 
American securities, principally United Cambria Steel Sage Neha 414 |— % Mar. 19 45,000,900" | 5 1% 9. Feb., 1912 
Cs ake Steel : stock iia ocniitcn  - MEE UID ES.6 0:0 019 3.010 09 45 pPetre 8,468,090" | 4 . A. pr., 1912 
States Steel; stocks at home were Chicago Paeumitic Tool..) 45° | “a3 Feb. 19 6'448°800 | 4 & 9. Jan. 1912 

‘fairly active and _ close } : Colorado Fuel............ 25 | —l ct. 21, 34,235,500 1 : pril, 1902 
sie ptigincin aq closed: firm and. Citi Sted... ct. 11. | + %|Nov...18| 24.578.400 |. besser, 

higher; grain markets were lower, Crucible Steel, pr......... 82% | +1 25,900,000 | 7cum. 1% Q. Dec., 1911 
Taidaley BAS Sa i kas Empire Steel............- 16. t conn Feb. 28 1,284;773. [ocr see 2eke 

uesday, stocks were active and ad- Empire Steel, pr.......... Tes ee 2,500,009 | 6cum. im july, 1911 
vanced to the highest level of the Fay & Egan............-- 70 | A asmsh Feb. 20 1,000,000 | 7 4. ov., 1908 

; Fay & Egan, pr........... ao ee? 1,000,900 | 7cum. 1% Q. Feb., 1912 

movement; cotton was strong and _ General Electric.......... 164 +17% May 14 77,281,209 8 2 a og 1912 

pM PneeT Feu se De Re ree Bae oie i Harbison-Walker......... 40: Paes an. 15 18,300,000 2 ¥% QO. ar., 1912 
higher; foreign markets were firmer. yarbison-Walker, pr... .. Ye eRe ‘ 9,600,000 | 6cum. 14Q. Jan, 1912 
Wednesday, the market was inactive International Pump....... 30% | +2%& Dec. 1), 17,762,500 % Q. Apr., 1905 
Lala iisiitinaae ‘i avarneing  Jnternational Pump, pr.... 81 | + % 11,350,000 | 6cum. 1%Q. Feb., - 1912 
ce reactionary, prices averaging Lacteoenes SUES «4 .y 6 es 30 | <i Mar. 13, 34,978,990 we adbu 
sightly lower; cotton closed lower and L@ke Sup. Corp........... AS Oct, 2) 40,000,000 | 8 saa" 

Pap ma i “. New York Air Brake...... 50 | eeeee Mar. 13 10,000,000 | 6 14Q. July, 1911 
wheat higher; gold to the amount of Niles-Bement-Pond....... Ta ae Feb. 7. 8,500,009 | 6 1% 0. ar., 1912 
$2,500,000 was engaged for export Niles-Bement-Pond, pr.... 104 | ----- 2,009,000 6 cum 1% Q. Feb., 1912 
aM ke Fay ’ Otis Elevator Co......... 80 +7 Mar. 18 6,358,600 | 4 1 Q. Jan., 1912 
to Paris. Chursday, stocks were ac- Otis Elevator Co., pr...... < vette 6,375,300 | 6n.c 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
tive and buoyant; the Pennsylvania eg a tla 100% | +% Mey. 48 sear se In.c 3% S.A. Nov., 1911 
railroad disposed of $10,000,000 worth Pittsburgh Coal.......... anee T 24 Mar. 12; 28,104,600 | = = — «sss, . 

S dal ae Eg a a Pte Pittsburgh Coal, pr....... pis Rs Oct. 7} 27,071,890 | 7cum. 1% Q. Jan., 1912 
( per ceé onds; cotton closed Pittsburgh Steel Co., pr... < %y i sat Feb. 21 7,000,009 7 cum 136 a on a 
higher and grain lower; additional Pressed Steel Car......... ar Va 12,500, ‘ ug., 

; lee a Pressed Steel Car, pr...... 100 | +3”) Nov. 13) 12,500,000 | 7n.c. 1% Q. Feb., 1912 
gold to the amount of $1,500,000 was Pullman... sareaserseeres Mo | Lose Mar. 7) 120,909,000 | 8 2 " Q. veb., oes 
eee ae ¢ ahi : Joeics for. Railway Stl. Spring....... . 1 Tee 13,500,000 2 1S. A, ict. 
engaged for shipment to Pari: > TOT Railway Stl. Spring, pr.... 101 | ~-1% Oct. 16 13,500,000 | 7cum. 1% Q. Mar., 1912 
eign markets were unsettled. Friday, Rep. ie ri ean veteceees rity | a leet yon : ive J 

Sele RL sea ane Se Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 19% . Mar. 13 > 25,003, cum 4Q. an., 1912 
stocks advanced to the highest aver-  Sioss-Sheffield........ Pil 41% | 41% ~ 10,000,000 | 5 i%Q. | Sept., 1919 
age on the movement and then reacted, Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... 112 | «+--+ Jume 26) 6,700,000 | 7n.c 1% Q. an., 1912 

ian bor wid U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... 144 |— % 12,500,309 1 0. Dec. 1907 
Saturday, the markets were dull but v. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co., pr.. 51% | + % April 15 - 12,590,309 : 4 2. a a! 
firm ; foreig arkets rere >¢ : «Soe PHRORs 0 n.0's 60 00,05 4.0.0: 64% | +3¥ 208, ’ : 4. T., 

irm f rel n markets were heavy re eee Te Rony Be 4 300'281'109. “fpcum. | 19k Feb.” 1912 
the coal situation abroad remained un-_ U.S. Steel Ss.........cee- 102% |— % Sept. 17 465,189,500 |5 | ....., 
changed Va. Iron, Coal & Coke. .... 60 | +5 Oct. 1, 9,073,680 5. + Oct., 1907 
: ; Westinghouse Air Brake... 163 | +3 June 12 14,000,909" 5 QO Jan, 1912 
Money on call ranged between Westinghouse Electric.... 7374 | + % 3,998,700" | 7cum. 14% Q. Jan., 1912 





2% and 2 per cent. Time money Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 
: : sig! t extra. 
was obtainable, but without conces- Pr gaa last 1 per cent payment of 4 per cent extr 


: : + ‘ 
sions on the part of lenders; the de- tInclude 2% regular, 11%4 extra and 1 special. 





mand, however, was not active. The ac- 

tual condition of clearing house insti- leaving a total of 7,842 cars idle on $12,911,000, compared with $11,791,000 
tutions showed loans increased $19,- Feb. 28. Bank clearings showed a de- the preceding week and $19,342,000 the 
&71,000; net deposits increased $6,804,- crease of 18 per cent from the week . cerresponding week last year. 


(00; total reserve $449,460,000, and the previous, but an increase of 10.5 per Copper Stocks. 

excess of reserve $16,376,800, a de- cent over the corresponding week a ‘ 
crease of $6,433,500. - Non - member year ago. Commercial failures num- New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
banks and trust companies showed hered 344, compared with 366 the pre- closed 71, a net gain of 3 

leans increased $1,724,500; met depos- ceding week and 252 the corresponding Boston.—Anaconda closed 3734, a 


its decreased $1,244,100; reserve on week last year. Shares were sold to net gain of 1%; Calumet & Arizona 


deposits increased $1,204,600, and the the number of 2,601,000, compared closed 62, a net gain of 34; Calumet 
percentage of reserve 19.7, against with 1,772,460 the preceding week and & Hecla.closed 451, a net loss of 9; 
i9.6 the week previous. Fortnightly 1,080,725 the corresponding week last’ North Butte Mining closed 2734, a 
net gain of 114; Quincy Mining closed 


railroad statistics showed a decline year. Bonds, exclusive of government 
§0, a net gain of 1. 


in the number of idle cars of 6,116. bonds. were sold to the amount of 
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Controlling Prices 


The proposal of Judge Gary, made in his sugges- 
tion of a federal license act, that the federal commis- 
sioners shall fix the maximum prices of any products 
under certain conditions, is a radical departure and 
we are not prepared to endorse it. We do not, how- 
ever, concur in some of the objections which have been 
made to it. Some writers seem to be of the opinion 
that prices are fixed by immutable laws of nature and 
cannot be changed or regulated by the government. 
For example, the New York Times says: “A price 
is an agreement between buyer and seller and em- 
bodies the result of a conflict between opposing inter- 
ests. No agreement can be made by law. No law 
can control the result of conflicting forces unless it 
can control the forces. A law may declare the maxi- 
mum price, but it cannot compel production at that 
price, nor can it compel the payment of the price. 
The law cannot do these things because it cannot 
compel the meeting of minds which are free to dis- 
agree about values, and because it cannot control the 
forces which fix values. Prices are dependent upon 
costs and the government cannot control costs.” 

The best answer to statements of this kind is that 
prices have been controlled by mutual agreement of 
people who have much less power and authority than 
the government. Prices are not necessarily an agree- 
ment between opposing interests, for it is often to the 
iiterest of both buyer and seller that reasonable prices 
prevail. The law can, to some extent at least, control 
buyers and sellers by requiring that their methods 
shall be fair and not oppressive. Costs are, of course, 
an important factor of prices, but they are not the 
only factor. The man who, the other day, as shown 
by the investigation of a district attorney, bought eggs 
from a farmer at 17 cents and sold them for 50 cents, 
could hardly claim that his prices were dependent 
upon costs. 

Many business men are not as much opposed as 
might be imagined to government regulation of prices. 
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Some of them believe that both maximum and mini- 
mum prices. should be determined by the government. 
Others would like to see the government authorize 
manufacturers to combine and regulate prices under 
government supervision. Still others realize that 
present conditions are extremely unsatisfactory, but 
are not prepared to suggest a remedy, except, perhaps, 
<o endorse President Taft’s idea of an industrial com- 
mission, which was favorably received at a meeting 
at Pittsburgh last week of bridge builders. Our own 
opinion is that price regulation by the government 
ought to be avoided unless it is found impossible ma- 
terially to improve business conditions by less social- 
istic methods. 





Railroad Operations Good 


The authoritative statistics summarized by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics show that December 
railway earnings bore the same relation to those of 
the corresponding month a year earlier as prevailed 
throughout 1911, while the result of the entire calendar 
year 1911 showed practically no change from 1910 in 
gross or net operating revenue, taking the railroads 
of the country as a whole. ‘The reports used are 
those of all roads more than 50 miles long. On 
account of the increase in the average mileage of road 
operated, from 227,444 miles in 1910 to 230,913 miles 
in 1911, there were slight decreases in the results per 
mile of road, these amounting to 2.5 per cent in total 
operating revenue and 4.0 per cent in net operating 
revenue, comparing the calendar years 1910 and 1911. 

Car buying by railroads this year has been heavier 
than is generally appreciated, the movement appearing 
light by comparison with the heavy orders which were 
placed during a short period late in 1911. To date 
this year the railroads have bought fully 20,000 freight 
cars. This compares with a total of about 130,000 
bought in 1911, according to the statistics of the 
Railway Age Gazette, but it should be observed that 
more than half of this total was placed in the three 
closing months of 1911. The orders were very light 
during the first nine months of that year. 

All the evidences are that the railroads have been 
working out their salvation, since the adverse decisions 
in the “advanced rate cases” on Feb. 22, 1911, much 
more successfully than was regarded as conceivable 
while decision in those cases was pending. 


Extending the Usefulness of Universities 


A novel technical extension plan is suggested by a 
mechanical engineer of New York, a graduate of 
Ohio State University, in a letter to the editor of 
THe Iron Trapve Review. It points out that for 
years, Ohio State University has been helping the 
farmers by giving them definite information. “If,” 
he says, “a farmer wants to know what is the matter 
with his ‘seed or soil, or why his rotation of crops 
fails, he has ready access to the professors of the 
agricultural college of the university, who gladly 
answer all his questions. Why cannot a man who 
runs a factory come along and ask questions about 
his steam and steel and oils, and receive just the same 
ready responses? By rendering this service, the 


-university would bring the students in mechanical and 


technical lines in touch with the actual problems which 
beset the superintendents of both large and small 
plants, for I advocate the answering, whenever possi- 
ble, of these questions by the investigation of students 
under the professors. The senior would be given, 
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at times, a real thesis to write instead of working 
upon a subject of no practical value. In his thesis, 
he would be compelled to answer the dollars and cents 
question. This plan would also bind the mechanical 
interests in the state to the university.” 

The New York engineer submitted his proposition 
to another engineer, well acquainted with conditions 
at state universities, who expressed the opinion that 
the plan might not be feasible because it would inter- 
fere with numerous professors getting fees which they 
now receive. To this objection our correspondent re- 
plies, “I had thought of the real expert advice of 
professors and their fees being cut into, but I had 
not believed that these fees would be materially re- 
duced. Agricultural experts are still collecting their 
fees and the general dissemination of agricultural 
inquiry through interesting the farming public has 
really added to the inquiries which result in fees. The 
schools are raising the general tone of the farming 
industry and giving the investigator more work to do 
than ever before. The professors are public servants. 
Perhaps if people were more interested in them, they 
would be paid sufficiently, so that they could afford 
to be experts for the state rather than experts for the 
trade. At the beginning, however, highly advanced 
work could not be done by the college. I believe 
the state should take up the lower grade of work for 
the shop men as it is doing for the farmers.” 

Obstacles can always be found by those who are 
looking for them and there probably are some genuine 
difficulties in the way of introducing the plan proposed. 
We believe, however, that it is worthy of careful con- 
sideration, and that something could be accomplished 
very soon. With a small beginning, great results 
might come later. 





Why Not? 


Why not regulate labor unions? Judge Gary has 
proposed a radical method of regulating great cor- 
porations. We should now like to see someone draft 
a bill to regulate labor unions. Regulation by the 
government would, in all probability, result in compel- 
ling manufacturers to recognize the unions. Hence, 
fair-minded union men ought to favor such regula- 
tion. On the other hand, manufacturers who for 
years have been saying that they were not opposed 
to labor unions, but only to the objectionable features 
of such organizations, ought not to object to recogniz- 
ing unions properly controlled. If corporations are 
to be prevented from forming monopolies and charg- 
ing extortionate prices, and from oppressing [abor, 
why should not labor unions be granted licenses sub- 
ject to revocation in case they indulge in boycott, 
perpetrate violence or do anything else contrary to the 
interests of the public? 





Insuring a Monopoly 


Chairman Topping, in his testimony recently given 
before the senate committee on finance, called atten- 
tion to the fact that German manufacturers, because 
they are allowed to co-operate under government 
supervision, are much better able to compete for the 
commerce of the world than is the country where 
co-operation is forbiddén by law. 

It is a well known fact that 90 per cent of the 
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export business of this country in iron and steel is 
carried on by the United States Steel Corporation, 
and that independent manufacturers found it impossi- 
ble without co-operation to extend their foreign bus- 
iness to any appreciable extent. A few weeks ago, 
Mr. Topping endeavored to organize a company to 
carry on the export business of the independent com- 
panies as the United States Steel Products Co. con- 
ducts the export department of the Steel Corporation. 
On this subject, Mr. Topping said to the committee, 
“If we, the manufacturers here, got together as I was 
trying to get together recently, a body of manufac- 
turers to form an export company and have a central 
selling agency, our attorneys tell us we would be open 
to possible attack as violating the Sherman anti-trust 
act. And yet our purpose in combining would be for 
the extension and not the restraint of trade.” 

In other words, the Sherman law in this case does 
exactly the opposite of what it is trying to do. Instead 
of encouraging competition in the export trade and 
giving the independent companies a chance, the anti- 
trust act insures a monopoly for the Steel Corpora- 
tion. This is only another instance of many that 
might be cited of the importance of more systematic, 
intelligent regulation of business. 





Poor Service and Unpaid Bills 


In the last two or three years we have heard a 
great deal about economies in the post office depart- 
ment under the management of the able Mr. Hitch- 
cock. But we have not heard so much about the 
corresponding deterioration in the quality of the 
service, about the slow deliveries, the delays and 
failures of the present system with the attendant loss 
of trade and increased expense which they force upon 
the business community. 

Many instances of poor service could be cited in 
which .the weather could not be given as an excuse. 
From Cleveland to Chicago, via the Lake Shore, the 
distance is 357 miles. Few passenger trains require 
over eight hours to make the run, some do it in seven 
and one in six. Now, here is the mail record. 

A letter posted in Cleveland at 7 p. m., Feb. 12, 
with a special delivery stamp attached, was not deliv- 
ered in Chicago until 11 a. m., Feb. 13," being 16 
hours enroute. Another letter, without special deliv- 
ery, mailed in Cleveland at 9 p. m., Feb. 8, was deliv- 
ered in Chicago at 5 p. m., Feb. 9, 20 hours in transit. 
Because of the latter delay, it was necessary to send 
two telegrams and write two extra letters, at a total 
cost of not less than a dollar. This shows how the 
public pays for post office “economy”. 

Business men are glad to see genuine economy, 
but they are also interested in the efficiency of the 
department and are right in demanding reasonable 
dispatch in handling the mails. The economies we 
hear so much about have been largely attained through 
cutting down forces and crippling the machinery of 
the system, and in spite of all the praise that has been 
heaped on Mr. Hitchcock, it is not apparent that he 
has made such a remarkable showing. It has devel- 
oped that $7,201,149.64 of accounts of 1911 and pre- 
vious years were not paid on or before June 30 of 
last year, but were carried over to the present year 
and paid between July 1 and Sept. 30. Had they 
been paid when due, there would have been a deficit 
of $6,982,031.53, instead of a surplus, as given in the 
Postmaster-General’s report, of $219,118.11. 
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H. M. Steward has been appointed 
chief engineer of maintenance of way, 
of the Boston Elevated railway. 

R. M. Smith, of New = Sritain. 
Conn., has assumed the management 
of the Stanley works, at Niles, O. 

E. H. Gary, 
States Steel Corporation, has “gone to 


chairman of the United 


Florida, where he will spend two or 
three weeks. 

W. D. Sayle, president of the Cleve- 
land Punch & Shear Works Co.. 
Cleveland, is spendiag two weeks in 
touring the south. 

J. E. Love, 505 Second avenue, De- 
troit, has been appointed Michigan 
representative of the Halcomb Steel 
(c.,. Syracuse, N.Y. 

IX. E. Guy has been appointed as- 
sistant eastern traffic manager for the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. with 
offices in the Frick building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

lf, B. Fleming has been placed in 
charge of the Detroit Hoist & Ma- 
chine Co,’s recently opened Chicago 
oflice, which is located at 1200 Karpen 
building. 

Henry S. Hayward has been made 
consulting engineer of the floating 
equipment of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road with headquarters at Jersey 
City, N. J. 

C. IT, Fairbairn. Birmingham, Ala., 
general manager of the southern dis- 
trict of the Repuhlic Iron & Steel 
Co., made a brief visit to the head 
offices at® Youngstown, O., last week 

Peter Kirkevaag, who has been 
employed by the William Tod Co., 
Youngstown, O., for 27 years, first 
as a draftsman and later as a me- 
chanical engineer, has resigned. 

O. Z. Howard, formerly identified 
with the United States naval engineer- 
ing experiment station, Annapolis, 
Md., has accepted a position with 
the Griscom-Spencer Co., New York. 

rdgar DB. Black, who has been in 
the Buffalo. offce of the Republic 
[Iron & Steel Co. for the past year, is 
now traveling through New York 
state tor the compary. 

OS Humpage, formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
the E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co., 
of Buffalo, has been 
dent of the corporation to succeed 
E. P. Chalfant. 


George Langton has been appointed 


elected presi- 
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master mechanic of the Texas & 
Pacific, succeeding O. A. Clarke, who 
was transferred to Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Langton will be located at Marshall, 
Tex. 

F. A: Haughton, until recently gen- 
eral superintendent of the Taylor 
Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. 
J., has accepted a position with the 
Remington Arms & Ammunition Co., 
llion, N. Y., as works manager. 

W. A. Cornelius, general manager 
of the National Tube Co., McKees- 
poft; Pa; °gave a talk on the evening 
of! March 4 at the Y. M:. C. A. 
building in that city on “Push vs. 
Pull.” 

James A. Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.,, 
Youngstown, O., accompanied by Mrs 
Campbell, has gone to Hot Springs, 
Ark. They will remain there about 
three weeks. 

P. E. Carhart, inspecting engineer, 
with the Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 
was in an elevator accident in the 
Commercial National Bank building, 
Chicago, March 9, and suffered a brok- 
en leg. 

H. E. Bek and. E. A. Truth have 
formed a partnership and engaged in 
consulting electrical engineering and 
contracting under the name of Kana- 
wha Engineering Co., at Charleston, 
W. Va. 

James Plummer, formerly represen- 
tative for the Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., in Pitts- 
burgh, has been transferred to Phila- 
delphia, to take charge of the office 
there, in the Bourse building. 

Ward F. Pattengill has resigned 
his position in the credit department 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Ce., Youngstown, O., ‘and accepted 
the position of manager of credits for 
the Brier Hill Steel Co., of that city 

©. G. Grace, general manager of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., and J. Hi. 
Ward, private secretary to Charles 
W. Schwab, president of the corpor- 
ation, have gone to Europe for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Col. George W. Goethals, chief en- 
gincer of the Panama canal, recent!y 
inspected the Kiel and Tilton canals 
in Germany. He will go to Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp to study the ter- 
minals there. 

John O. Johnson has been appointed 
master mechanic on+the docks of the 
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Pittsburgh & Ashland Coal & Dock 
Co., at Ashland, Mich. The position 
is a newly created one and Mr. John- 
son will have the general supervision 
of all ot the dock work. 


EK. R. Knowles, consulting engineer, 
New York, has been appointed on the 
White House commission established 
by President Taft, for increasing the 
economy and efficiency of the en- 
gineering departments and buildings 
of the United States. 

Franklin H. Reed, who for several 
years was associated with fpltiblic 
utility operating and engineering work, 
has resigned his editorial position with 
Telephony and joined the organiza- 
tion of the traffic service bureau of 
Chicago and Washington. 

Alfred Still has been appointed 
chief electrical engineer of the Lake 
Superior Power Co., with headquar- 
ters at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. He has 
been connected with large projects in 
various parts of the world, having re- 
cently come to America from England. 

George L. Claypool, district sales 
manager for the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., at Pittsburgh, accompanied by 
Mrs. Claypool, sailed last Monday, for 
a 21 days’ cruise in southern waters, 
and will visit the Bermudas and 
Panama. 

Frank H. Crockard, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., has gone to Palm Beach 
to be absent for a few weeks. He 
was accompanied by other Birming- 
ham people. 


sirmingham, 


Charles H. Craig Jr., has associated 
himself with Edward H. McClintock, 
under the firm name of McClintock 
& Craig, engineers and_ architects, 
with offices at Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Craig was formerly with Charles T. 
Main, of Boston. 

Jacob T. Grim, York, Pa., who for 
several years has represented the 
slax roofing department of the lLan- 
caster Sheet, Metal & Supply Co., 
has purchased the good will and 
interest of the company in that bus- 
iress and will conduct it himself. 

Robert Hatfield Irons, superintend- 
ent of mill No. 1 of the Central Iron 
& Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
the plant, to succeed George R. Bent- 
ley. who resigned several monhs ago. 


Mr. Irons will be succeeded by Wal- 
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ter S. Bentley, his former chief clerk, assistant master mechanic of the Thomas was elected president and 
and a son of George R. Bentley. open hearth plant of the Republic treasurer; H. A, Hoffmaster, vice 
Harry R. Bond has been elected Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. president and E. A. Wilson, secretary. 
to -suceeed T."S; Bailey as ‘seeretuty: He was formerly employed as mill- Mr. Thomas will manage the busi-. 
treasurer of the New ‘London Ship wright foreman having had charge ness until a successor to Mr. Wilson 
& Engine Siews |’ Labiton? (Caan of the erection of the mill. Previous is secured. 
wihs,s ~ “Dey we 4 ; UC 
Mi. Mattes thee: weaved’ 26) Ssaliecec to that he was employed by the Ra 4 ; : 
ay bene Me . Vounsstewe Sheet .&):Tae..Co R. S. Prentice, formerly with the 
resume his duties in the offices of the wi ; } Electric . . . 
- cde sabres -lectric Machinery Co., Minneapolis, 
ectric Bout Co.'s plant. Elmer Clarke has been appointed is now in charge of the engineering 
J. J. Eyre, formerly superintend- acting private secretary to Vice Pres- department of the Railroad Supply 
ent of the pattern shcps of the Gen- ident J. V. Reynders at the steel Co., Carroll and Robey streets, Chi- 
. ° . . . ‘ Je = . ic Stee . _ . . ° 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., cago. Mr. Prentice is a graduate of 
Y.. has taken an interest in the Steelton, Pa. succeeding C. R. Hol- the University of Minnesota, and held 
Standard Pattern Works, Roches ton. Mr. Holton has accepted the various engineering positions threugh- 
ter, N. Y., and is actively engaged position of purchasing agent for the out the west before taking up his 
as general manager and_  superin- Tece!vers ol the Central Iron & present work. 
tendent. Steel Co. E + . ‘ 
yan Sida” hen hens Reo . CC. Felton, president of the 
Prof. J. F. Barker, principal of the F eta ai an ie peti * Pennsylvania Steel Co., has returned 
Technical High School, Cleveland, who peiear as he ms ae geen me from a trip to the company’s mines 
was unable to deliver his address yes o 4 “ ma? ae o in Cuba. The old properties on the 
on “Technical Education,” before the pe >ahesesccssenjelnam a ok eB eri 7 a south end of the island, near Santia- 
3 4 ; ‘ Pe de div t i a 
Cleveland Engineering Society, on Hace aie cst b A Cake <o, were visited first, and afterward 
‘ a ern,. a illicothe, ‘ : 
Feb. 27, because of an attack of ton- 0 ert a ee , ss the new mines at Mayari on the 
ae : . 1. M. yward, assistant en- : " : 
silitis, has recovered and is able to ‘ : ay ‘ . 2 north side of the island. He found 
: :3 dutie gineer at Cincinnati, succeeds Mr. | a : 
resume his duties. Bond conditions at both of the company’s 
ond. - ARS ERE , 
Thomas W. Casey, general man- mining properties excellent 
ager of the Pay-as-You-Enter Cor- | L. Griffiths has opened an office C. C, Owens. has .been placed i 
poration, has returned from a trip ™ Dallas, Tex., as president of the ; reg) é the D + di I Ss 
pore » has é . fom : charge of the Detroit distri 
to Europe. The P-A-Y-E cars for ' Se;Grimiths: Eagineering Co, come ee the Westinal gene wT 
‘urope. y L cars yee ay . . othce of the Westinghouse Electric & 
th Gateshead lines of the British sulting civil, mechanical and electrical ~~ : ce tated 
ne Gateshead - s Sete ie ca ventemed ‘alee Mfg. Co., with the title of district 
Flectri: Traction Co. are now under S©™SIMeCTS. © g g ‘ P ; 
Plectriz a eral superintendent of the Texas "™@nager. For the last eight years he 
construction and will be ready to Portland Cement Co. but retains his "#8 been connected with the New York 
operate about April 1. rr “3% ; sales Ss pei Mg ae 
, position as consulting engineer for sales office, having had charge of 
Willard Bayliss, superintendent of that concern. ~~ industrial and power repos af 
he Leonard-Clark properties of the Reig f the two years previous to his transfer 
pet et a Clayton W. Pike, member American Detroit 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., has returned : : me. to Detroit. 
: eo ‘ecks’ trip through  _mstitete of Electrical Engineers, has , . 
1 ne leg het BS toni Sha Aeon been appointed chief of the electrical Capt. J. N. Porter, who opened 
the south. He spent some time in. : ; he Are See a . ‘ eR DY Ce 
idviae “ce sonal business and on >ureau of Philadelphia, at a salary Pec t mine in the Iron River dis 
“lorida on persona siness < $6,000 per year. He succeeds James F trict and who fer several years had 
his retutn trip inspected the iron dis- ‘*” ’ , ‘ charge of all of the mines in botb 


tricts of Alabama and Tennessee 
Fred L. Smith has been appointed 
superintendent of the manufacturing 
department of the Janesville Machine 
Co., Janesville, Wis., with which he 
has been associated for 19 years. 
Charles E. Sanders, of Chicago, has 


been appointed superintendent of the 


cost, purchasing, stock and shipping 
departments. 

Walter H. Allen, member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 


civil engineer, United States navy, has 
been transferred to the New York navy 
yard at Brooklyn, N. Y., succeeding A. 
L. Parsofis, who goes to. Washington, 
b. C. Mr. Allen was formerly con- 
nected with the bureau of yards and 
cocks, Washington, D. C. 


John Patterson has been appointed 


McLaughlin. Mr. Pike was formerly 
vice president and general manager of 
Co., electrical engineer, 


the Keller-Pike 


Philadelphia. 


Charles H. Repath 
Gregor, mechanical 
formed a partnership under 
name of Repath & McGregor, 
duct an engineering business, specializ- 
ing mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering of metallurgical and mining 
plants. They have been associated with 
the Amalgamated Copper Co. 


Mc- 
have 
firm 


and A. G. 
engineers, 
the 
to con- 


in 


E. A. Wilson has resigned as man- 
ager of the Ohio File Renewing Co., 
Niles, O., to become manager of the 
metal lath department of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, O. At 
the annual election of the former 
company, recently held, W. F. 





Iron River and Crystal Falls dis- 
tricts, has assumed charge of the min- 
operations of the Iron River Ore 
at its recently opened Buchholtz 
Capt. Porter is one of the 


the 


ing 
Ca, 


property. 


best informed men on mining cond- 
tions in the Iron River district. 
G. S. Scott, formerly second vice 


president, R. M. Ripley, formerly third 
vice president, and W. J. Lynch, for- 
merly fourth vice president of the 
American Steel Foundries, have been 
advanced to the first, second and third 
vice presidencies, respectively. These 
changes were necessitated by the 
vacancy created by the promotion of 
R. P. Lamont, formerly first vice 
president, to president. Several changes 
in the are slated for the 
meeting to fill vacancies. 


directors 
March 21, 
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Milton P. Higgins Dies 


Milton Prince Higgins, president 
of the Norton Grinding Co. and of 
the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.. 
father of the “Half-time” trade schoo] 
plan, and one of the most widely 
known men in industrial circles in 
the United States, died Friday night, 
March 8, in Wercester, of heart 
disease, aged 69 years. He had beev 
confined to his bed about two weeks’ 

Mr. Higgins was born in Standish. 
Me., Dec. 7, 1842. He was of an 
old Cape Cod family that came over 
from England in 1633. 

Leaving the farm at the age of 17 
years he went to Manchester, N. 1., 
and served an apprenticeship in the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co.’s_ shops. He 
studied evenings, with the result that 
he was able to acquire 4 college edu- 
cation. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth college in 1868 with the de- 
gree of bachelor of science. Mr. Hig- 
gins probably took more pride and 
satisfaction in his training as a ma- 
chinist than many young men of to- 
day would take in a college education. 
and it was characteristic of him that 
he retained his pride in his trade 
all his life. 

After graduating from college he 
became draftsman in the old Wash- 
burn & Moen wire works, now 
the. American Steel & Wire Co., of 
Worcester, under the late Charles 
Will Morgan, with whom he _ was 
associated afterwards for many years 
in the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. It was at this time that Mr. 
Higgins was selected by Mr. Mor- 
gan and other trustees of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute to 
carry out the unique idea of Ichabod 
Washburn for a shop that should 
train the students and at the same 
time be a commercial success. Mr- 
Hizyins served as, superintendent of 
the Washburn shops of the Worces- 
tet Polytechn:c Institute for a period 
of 28 years. He buiit up several lines 
of business there :n devices of his 
own design, such as machine tools, 
special grinding apparatus and the 
hydraulic elevator of the direct-act- 
ing plunger type. The marked suc- 
cess of so many of the older grad- 
uates of this now well-known institu- 
tion is attributable in no small de- 
gree to the atmosphere of commer- 
cial industry and thrift that pervaded 
the Washburn shops under Mr. Hig- 
gins’ administration. 

While engaged in solving the prob- 
lems of the Washburn shops, Mr. 
Higgins undertook other enterprises 
that his judgment commended. In 
1885 he. foresaw possibilities of the 
emery wheel business that was then 


being conducted by the late F. B. 
Norton. In company with his asso- 
ciate, Prof. George 'I. Alden, also of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Mr. Higgins took over this little 
business and organized the Norton 
Emery Wheel Co. They retained 
Charles L. Allen as general manager 
and John Jeppson as superintendent, 
and this organization, with Mr. Hig- 
gins as president, and Mr. Alden as 
treasurer, remained intact until brok- 
en by the death of Mr. Higgins. The 
development of the great abrasive in- 
dustry of the present Norton com- 
panies with their extensive works 
in Worcester, their alundum-making 
plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; their 
crystolon plant in Canada, their works 
in Wesseling, Germany, and _ their 
mines in various parts of the United 
States; also the works of the Norton 
Grinding Co., in Worcester, for. the 


MILTON P. HIGGINS 


manufacture of grinding machines, all 
stand as monuments to Mr. Higgins’ 
business judgment and ability. 

In 1889, Mr. Higgins was granted 
a year’s leave of absence from the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, in 
order that he might organize the 
shops of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, in Atlanta, Ga. He also later 
organized the shops of the Miller 
Manual Labor Training School, in 
Virginia. In 1896 the trustees of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute de- 
cided that the commercial end of the 
Washburn shops was becoming too 
important. So they sold the hyd- 
raulic elevator business to the man 
that had developed it. Mr. Higgins 
and Prof. Alden then severed their 
connections with (‘Worcester Tech 
and organized the Plunger Elevator 
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Co., now one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in the country. 


In 1904 Mr. Higgins picked out 
another struggling business, the 
Worcester Ferrule & Mfg. Co., owned 
by the Converse estate. He _ reor- 
ganized this as the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co., taking the presidency him- 
self, with Prof. Alden as treasurer, 
and his son, John W. Higgins, as 
general manager. The business has 
been developed into one of the lead- 
ing industries of the city. 

In 1903 Mr. Higgins was appointed 
trustee of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, so that his services to that 
institution were practically continuous 
for a period of 43 years. At the 
time of his death he was also presi- 
dent of the Manchester Supply Co., 
of Manchester, N. H., and of the 
Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Ltd., of 
Providence. He was a former vice 
president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and a charter 
member of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. 


Mr. Higgins was the originator of 
the “half - time” trade school propo- 
sition, designed to afford boys op- 
portunities to obtain good school edu- 
cations and at the same time put in 
half their time in shops under most 
favorable conditions for learning 
trades. This proposition of Mr. Hig- 
gins’ met with much favor by prom- 
inent men in the industrial world 
and did more than any other one 
thing to start the present movement 
for industrial education. There are 
now many schools in this country 
which have followed Mr. Higgins’ 
original idea. Mr. Higgins wrote 
many papers on industrial education 
and was in great demand for his 
practical talks on behalf of the use- 
ful education of the boy. He was 
the father of the Worcester Trade 
School, which was founded in 1909, 





Death of Joseph C. Ford 


Joseph C. Ford, one of the best 
known iron men of the central west, 
cied unexpectedly, March 5, at the 
Butterworth hospital, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as briefly noted in last week’s 
issue of THe IRON TRADE Review. Mr 
Ford was born in Central Valley, N. Y., 
and when a young man went west. 
He was first employed by his uncle, 
Henry Ford, as bookkeeper at the old 
charcoal furnace located at Lawton, 
Mich. This has long since been out of 
active operation. Later he moved to 
Bangor, Mich., and was bookkeeper at 
the furnace there. 

When Major Pickands built the 
Spring Lake furnace, in 1880, Mr. Ford 
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went with him as bookkeeper and re 


mained as suth until 1883, when Major 
Pickands removed to Chicago to become 
a partner in firm of Pickands, 
Brown & Co. Mr. Ford became super- 
intendent of this and held this 
position until about 1900, when he ac- 
quired the sole ownership. In 1905, in 
conjunction with other interests, he or- 
ganized the Mitchell-Diggins Iron Co. 
and built the Cadillac furnace at Cad- 
illac, Mich. He had full charge of this 
furnace ever the 


the 


furnace 


organization. 
Mr. Ford was vice president of the 

Hackley National Bank at 

Mich., and was an officer and director 


since 
Muskegon, 


in many other companies. 


Israel Sive, aged 42, formerly a mem- 
ber of the firm of Watelsky & Sive, of 
Cincinnati, died on Feb. 21,at Johannes- 
burg,. South Africa, where he had gone 
in search of health. 


John Mansfield Douglas, of the 
firm of W. B. Douglas, 83 John 
Street, New York, pump manufac- 


turers, died of pneumonia Feb. 29, 
aged 40 years. 

Edwin F. Brown, president of the 
Brown Specialty Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, died in that city on Feb. 15. The 
company will continue under the di- 


rect management of its treasurer, El- 
mer A. Rich Jr., and there be 
no change in its policies. 

John Malcolm president 
of the J. M. Co., New 
York City, manufacturer of locks 
and safes, died in that city March 5, 
He had 


manufacture of 


will 


Mossman, 
Mossman 


engaged in 
throughout 


aged 66. been 
the 
his 


as an 


safes 


business aud was ranked 


expert 


career 
on matters of bank 
vaults. 

George H. Turner, of Torrington, 
Conn., vice president of the American 
Brass Co., died Feb. 29,in the Hahne- 
mann hospital, New York, following 
an operation for hernia. He was 45 
years of age and was born on Prince 
Edward Island. He was formerly as- 
sociated with the U. T. Hungerford 
Brass & Copper Co., and later with 
Wallace & Sons, of Ansonia. Mr. 
Turner’s father preceded him in death 
by one week. 

A famous figure has disappeared 
from the Pritish Iron and Steel In- 
stitute through the death of Sir John 
. Alleyne, Bart., in his ninety-second 
year. He was vice president of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, was M. IL. C. 
F., and M. I. M. E., and became a 
member as long since as 1869, in the 
same year as the late Lord Airedale, 
and Sir 4ugh Bell, Bart., who is still 
The deceased bar 
and 


an active member. 
oret 
was 


engineer, 
building of 


eminent 
for the 


an 
responsible 


was 
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Pan- 
1880) 
the 


roof at St. 
1852 until 
manager of 


the enormous span 


cras station. From 
engineer and 
[ron Works, Derbyshire. 
l‘rederick W. Doty Sr., president 
‘of the Doty Engine Works, Ltd. of 
Goderich and Winnipeg, dropped dead 
of heart failure at his residence, Gode- 
rich, on the night of Feb. 26. He had 
apparently been in good health. Mr. 
Doty was 60 years old, and was the 


he was 
Butterly 


son of the late John Doty, of Toronto, 
formerly head of the John Doty En- 
gine Works, Toronto. He had resided 
in Goderich for about 15 years. The 
present company, which is an exten- 
sive manufacturer of marine engines, 
recently opened a plant at Winnipeg. 
Mr. Doty was a prominent member of 


the Conservative party and took an 
active interest in public affairs. Of 
his four surviving sons, John Doty, 


of Troy, N. Y., is widely known as a 
engineer, Frederick is maneger 
of the Goderich plant, Frank is west- 
ern manager and Charles, superinten- 
dent of the shipping department. 


civil 


Discusses Tap Making 


F. A. Wells, president of Wells Bros. 
Co., Greenfield, Mass., presented a 
paper on “Practical Problems in Tap 
and Screw Making,” before the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
at the Engineering Societies building, 


29. West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York City, Tuesday evening, March 


12. The speaker dealt with the im- 
portance of size and lead in the cost 
of assembling manufactured work, the 
practical limits of accuracy, reasons 
for abandoning the V thread, the 
proper size of tap drills, the power 
required for tapping, the effect of 
lubricants on size and power and 
other points. Other tap makers were 
present and discussed the subject. 


The Taylor System. — The Taylor 
system of shop management. which 
been under investigation by a 
house committee for several 
months was described in that com- 
mittee’s report, made last week, as 
not fit for adoption in its entirety in 
any government workshop. ‘The sys- 
tem has been tried in the government 
arsenal at Rock Island, Ill., and the 
arsenal at Watertown, Mass., where 
employes went on strike when the 
system was installed. Strikes also 
threatened at the Washington 


has 
special 


were 
navy yard. 


The Cowley Iron Works, Cowley. 
_a., will be reorganized in the near 


J 
future, according to information re- 


cently given out. 


LESS ORE MOVED 


From Lower Lake Docks to Fur- 
naces in February, 1912. 

The 

lower 


movement of iron ore from 
lake docks to furnaces in 
lebruary* amounted to 39,259 tons, 
compared with 527,500 tons in Feb- 
1911. The decrease was due 
entirely to the unusually severe 
weather last. month. Men who have 
been handling ore for years say that 
never in their recollection was the 
ore frozen to se great a depth. 

As soon as the thaw sets in it is 
expected that the movement will be 
very heavy. 


ruary, 


Building is Leased 


The L. A. Green Co., 419-420 Park 
building, Pittsburgh, dealer in rails, 
machinery and equipment for mines, 


mills and contractors, has leased, for 
a long term of years, a building now 
being constructed to suit its require- 
ments at 3145 Penn avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. The building is to be completed 
by April 1. It will contain about 7,000 
square feet of floor space, and will be 
provided with display rooms in addition 
to offices and warehouses. Papers are 
now being prepared to change the name 
of the company to the L. A. Green 
Equipment Co. The company intends’ to 
continue along the same lines as here- 
tofore, but on a larger scale. 


Chicago Foundrymen’s Club 


The March meeting of the Chicago 
Foundrymen’s Club will be held Sat- 
urday evening, March 16, at the Great 
Northern hotel. A. O. Backert, editor 
cf Tue Founnpry, will address the club 
on “What Foundrymen’s Organiza- 
tions Have Not Accomplished.” After 
the meeting, a buffet luncheon will 
be served and an informal reception 
tendered Mr. Backert. 


Takes Contracts in Germany 


The European office of H. Koppers 
announces that it has secured con- 
tracts from the city of Berlin, Ger- 
many, for a large number of by- 
product gas ovens. These ovens will 
be designed to produce metallurgical 
coke as well as a high quality of gas. 
Contracts for similar installations have 
been obtained at Kiel, Germany, and 
Tokio, Japan. 


The Phillips Gasoline Engine & 
Motor Co., Chicago, has changed to 
Wi. Li P.. Co. 
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REPORT IS FAVORABLE 





Taylor Iron & Steel Co. Has Suc- 
cessful Year. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Taylor Iron & Steel 
Co., held at High Bridge, N. J., on 
March 5, the annual report showed 
that the earnings for the year 1911 
were very satisfactory, although there 
had been a falling off of-business as 
compared with 1910. Besides’ the 
regular 7 per cent dividend on the 
preferred stock, 6 per cent on the 
common stock is being paid and in 
addition thereto, surplus and reserve 
accounts increased. The company re- 
ports its business as being in a very 
prosperous condition, and its. plant 
and equipment, through recent ex- 
tensions and additions, is in excel- 
lent condition to hand'te a largely in- 
creased business. 

The following directors were elect- 
ed: Henry M. Ilowe, Knox Taylor, 
L. H. Taylor Jr., E. H. Earnshaw, 
H. J. Cochran, Edgar S. Cook, A. E. 
Boric, VY. G. Simkhovitch, James Im- 
brie. The board organized by elect- 
ing these officers: President, Knox 
Taylor; vice presidents, A. E. Borie 
and H. M. Howe; secretary and 
treasurer, W. A. Iugram. 


Foreigners Hold Large Blocks of 
Steel Stocks 


According to statistics compiled by 
the New York Times, the list of 
holders of stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation has increased 3,000 
to 4,000 during the past three months. 
An interesting feature shown is that 
the foreign holdings in that period 
have increased to a total of $144,782,- 
300, divided into $114,840,800 common 
and $29,941,500 preferred. These fig- 
ures are equivalent to 22.59 per cent 
of the total outstanding common 
stock and 8.31 per cent of the total 
preferred stock of the Corporation. 
England is by far the largest foreign 
holder of steel securities, being cred- 
ited with $80,163,300 common and $17,- 
687,500 preferred. Holland is next 
with $24,411,300 common and $2,634,- 
000 preferred. Canada has $2,578,200 
common and $3,628,500 preferred. The 
other holdings in smaller amounts 
are scattered over many countries. 
It is stated that the foreign owner- 
ship of United States Steel securities 
is by far the largest of any single 
American enterprise held by investors 
in other countries. The present to- 
tal number of stockholders of record 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is about 108,000, of which 69,- 


993 are holders of the preferred 
stock. The actual number of hold- 
ers greatly exceeds these figures 
since large blocks are held in the 
names of investment companies or 
brokerage firms for different indiv- 
iduals. It is known that the total 
number of individual holders exceeds 
125,000 and it is believed that the 
actual figure is close to 150,000. 


METAL MEN ELECT 





At Annual Meeting of Cleveland 
Branch of Society. 


The annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land branch of the National Metal 
lrades Association was held in the 
library of the Chamber of Commerce, 
March 7. After the luncheon the 
retiring president, C. O. Bartlett, 
spoke briefly and the secretary, Philip 
l'rankel, submitted his report. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
C. B. Wilson, vice president of the 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co.; vice 
president, James H. Foster, Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co.; treasurer, Frederick 
Metcalfe, Chase Machine Co.; executive 
board, the officers and W. A. Com- 
stock, Cleveland Wire Spring Co.; J. G. 
Sparrow, National Safe & Lock Co.; 
John Hertner, Rauch & Lang Carriage 
Co.; George Canning, Cleveland City 
Forge & Iron Co., and George D. Cow- 
iey, Hill Clutch Co. 

Homer H. McKeehan, a prominent 
Cleveland attorney, addressed the mem- 
bers on the Ohio employers’ liability 
law. At the present time very few 
Cleveland manufacturers have signified 
their willingness to operate their plants 


‘under this law, but many are in doubt 


as to what they ought to do. Mr. Mc- 
Keehan did not make an argument 
either for or against going under the 
law, but confined his remarks largely 
to an explanation of the law and of the 
cases in which a company would not 
be protected even if it does accept the 
law and pay in the required premiums, 


Won't Analyze Ore 


Frank L. Crobaugh, Cleveland, an- 
alytical and consulting chemist and 
metallurgist, announces that he has 
disposed of that portion of his chem- 
ical business which consists of the 
sampling and analyzing of iron ore 
in shipments or storage for the pur- 
pose of adjustment between the buyer 
and the seller and will not hereafter 
have the organization for carrying on 
this line of business. He says that 
he will continue to operate as an 
analytical and metallurgical chemist 
at his old address, 1501 Columbus 
road N. W. 





GENERAL MEETING 


Of American Iron and Steel Institute 
to be Held in May. 


Preliminary arrangements are being 
made for an important general meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute to be held in New York City early 
in May. The annual meeting of the 
institute is provided by constitution to 
be held in May and this year it is 
planned to arrange such a program as 
will call forth the full attendance of the 
members of the organization. In con- 
nection with the annual business ses- 
sion, a program of papers dealing with 
various phases of the iron and steel 
industry will be presented and in the 
evening a banquet will be held. The 
meeting will occupy but one day and 
will be the first general assembly of the 
institute since the gathering in October, 
1910, at which a score or more of for- 
eign steel masters were entertained as 
guests of honor. Arrangements for the 
ineeting are now in the hands of a 
committee of directors and will shortly 
assume definite form. Important bus- 
iness matters will be up for considera- 
tion at the approaching meeting. 


Addresses Foundrymen. — Richard 
Moldenke, secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, addressed 
the New England Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation at the Exchange Club, Milk 
and Batterymarch streets, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, March 13. The 
address was preceded by the usual 
dinner. ~ The association is planning 
to hold its May meeting in Hartford, 
Conn., and it is expected there will 
be a large attendance from among the 
Connecticut members of the associa- 
tion. 


Will Ship Its First Ore.—The Con- 
solidated Vermillion Steel Co. has 
entered a body of ore at its Vermil- 
lion range shaft, at a depth of 340 
feet. The ore is similar in appearance 
and structure to the Ely ores. The 
ore was reached with a crosscut and 
according to President T. J. Walsh. 
the company will make its first ship- 
ment of ore this year. The prop- 
erty is located a short distance north 
and east of Lake Vermiilion, in Sec 
tion 5,*township 62, range 14. 


The Newport Mining Co., operator 
of the largest ore mines on the Go- 
gebic iron range, near Ironwood. 
Mich., employing in the neighborhood 
of 2,000 men, is completing a hospital 
at its mine which will be used for 
injured employes. It will have al) 
of the latest equipment. 
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STOCK BUYING 


By Railroads Cuts Earnings of Rail- 
way Steel Spring Co. 

A large decrease in profits is shown 
by the annual report of the Railway 
Steel Spring Co. for the 12 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1911. Gross earnings 
fell off $3,874,939, compared with the 
previous year, and after the payment 
of the preferred dividend, there was 
a surplus of $39,787. President F. F. 
Fitzpatrick, in his report to the 
stockholders stated that the decrease 
in earnings was due to the marked 
curtailment in buying by the rail- 
roads in general. 

The income account of comparison 
is as follows: 


1911. 1910. 
Gross earnings ........ $6,160,496 $10,035,435 
Mfg., oper. and ad. expt 4,793,481 7,734,535 
Depreciation .......... 150,000 350,000 
Net earnings ......... 1,217,015 1,950,900 
RT ee 195,823 
PENS) VS de'occ ce eeects 984,787 1,755,077 
Prefd. dividends ...... 945,000 945,000 
EE  catmace abs sesae 39,787 810,077 
Prev. surplus ......... 3,799,778 2,989,701 
Ey errr 3,839,565 3,799,778 


Speaking of the company’s purchase 
in the year of the plant of the Inter- 
Ocean Steel Co., at: Chicago, President 
litzpatrick says: 

On October 1, 1911, the manufac- 
turing plant of the’ Inter-Ocean Steel 
Company was aquired. This plant 
covers about eighty acres of land at 
Chicago Heights, Ill., upon which is 
located a thoroughly modern factory, 
built and completed during 1909-1910, 
especially adapted to the manufacture 
of steel tires and allied products, and 
is fully equipped with the most im- 
proved machinery suitable for such 
purpose. 


For New Process.—The American- 
Steel Casting Co., manufac- 
turer steel by what is 
known as the “Dartium” process, will] 
locate a plant on a plot of ground 
it has purchased at Seventeenth street 
and Cookson avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo. It expects to be in operation 
by May 1. The new company is cap- 
italized at $150,000, most of the stock 
being subscribed by Kansas City in- 
vestors. A building 50 x 95 feet 
first erected but shortly an- 
structure, 80 x 150 feet, wil) 
follow. James Morrin Chenhall, an 
Englishman, inventor of the process, 


Dartium 


of castings 


will be 


other 





is expected in Kansas City soon, 
and will design the plant. 
Ore Deposit Opened.—The Iron 


River Ore Co. has opened an ore de- 
posit half a mile from Iron River. 
Mich., on what is known as the Buchi- 
holtz property. The shaft has been 
sunk 367 feet, cutting a 60-foot vein 
Machinery for active mining opera- 
tions has already been ordered and 
hoisting operations will probably be 
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begun within six weeks. A test pit 
was dug 500 feet south of the point 
where the shaft was sunk and is dowp 
107 feet with the bottom in the same 
grade of ore, Near the west line of 
the company’s property another con- 
cern has operated a diamond drill and 
struck ore. 


American Radiator’s Earnings 


Show Fair 


American Radiator 
ended Jan. 31, 1912, 
increase of $114,535 in net profits 
compared with the previous year. Pres- 
ident Clarence M. Wooley reports that 
despite the business depression, the 
number of buildings constructed 
throughout greater 
than in the During 
the year a company was organized in 


The 


year 


Co. the 
earned an 


for 


new 
the 
preceding 


country was 


year. 











Austria and contracts were let for a 
factory near Vienna which will be 
in operation early in 1913. The in- 
come account shows the following 
comparisons : 
1912. 1911. 

POU CRED 5 oe cee atte $1,312,052 $1,197,517 
Prfd. dividends ....... 210,000 210,000 
pe eee Ee $1,102,052 $987,517 
Common dividends 615,000 569,000 
Sarsits fice. biases $487,052 $418,517 
Prev. Surplus... seses 5,520,167 4,526,650 
Total surplus ...... $6,007,220 $4,945,167 
Surp. fr. sale com. stck. o 575,000 
P. & L. surplus..... $6,007,220 $5,520,167 
Oliver Company’s Answer. — The 


Oliver Iron Mining- Co. has filed its 
answer to the injunction proceedings 
begun some time ago to prevent min- 
ing in the Burt and Sellers mines 
The suit was started by 2 woman who 
claimed that the blasting had affected 
her health. The answer makes a gen- 
eral denial of the claims set forth 
and alleges that the suit was prompted 
by a- desire in certain quarters to 
force the company to buy extensive 
tracts of property-at high prices. 


Preparing the Locks.—The employes 
on the American locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie began work last week preparing 
the canal and locks fur the opening 
of the navigation season. The locks 
are usually ready for boats a week 
before the first shipper passes through 


The Owen Sound Wire Fence Co, 
Owen Sound, Ont., advises that the loss 
to its plant by a recent fire was slight 
and that operations will be resumed 
within two weeks or less time. 


Plans have been completed for the 
installation of an incinerating process at 
No. 3 blast furnace of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. 
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DIRECTORS ELECTED 





John G. Shedd Selected on Directorate 
of Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Stockholders of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, at the annual meeting held 
recently in Philadelphia, received and 
approved the first annual report for the 
year ended Dec. 31 last. The following 
directors were elected: William L. 
Austin, William Burnham, E. C. Con- 
verse, Otis H. Cutler, Thomas de Witt ‘ 
Cuyler, Alba B. Johnson, Samuel Mc- 
Roberts, Charles D. Norton, Edward 
7. Stotesbury, Samuel M. Vauclain, 
Francis M. Weld and John G. Shedd. 
Mr. Shedd is president of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, a director of the 
Illinois Central, the Illinois Trust & 
Savings bank and the National Bank 
of Commerce of New York. Inasmuch 
as he is one of the leading business men 
of the world and since the Baldwin 
Lecomotive Works has made plans to 
build a plant in Chicago, special signifi- 
cance is said to be attached to the se- 
lection of Mr. Shedd as a director. 


Will Start Stripping 


Stripping operations on the Mesabi 
range will be started this month by 
all the stripping operators except. the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. The work 
at the Mahoning mine will probably 
be carried on with two shdvels as 
soon as the weather permits. The 
Winston-Dear Co. will put four shov- 
els to work the latter part of this 





month in the Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna pits. 
Agent for Seamless Tubes.—The 


. finished material department of Mat- 


thew Addy & Co., Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, of which 
Lewis N. Lukens, recently president 
of the Longmead Iron Co., is man- 
ager, was appointed sole agent for 
the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes 
.Co., of Detroit, for New York City 
and the metropolitan district, taking 
effect March 1. Matthew Addy & 
Co. has represented the Detroit 
Seamless Steel Tubes Co. for east- 
ern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland for some time. 
In their finished material department 
they are also sole agents for the 
Franklin Steel Ce., Franklin, Pa., 
the Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co. and 
the Wyoming Shovel Works. 


One of the earliest ore docks built at 
Escanaba, Mich., has just been de- 
molished. It was the No. 1 dock of the 
Chicago & Northwestern. The timber 
irom the old dock is being used in 
rebuilding work on the No. 6 dock. 















































In eastern machinery circles, the most important 
development last week was the appearance of a large 
list of machine tool specifications inquired for by the 
The list, which was put out in 
Philadelphia, involves an approximate value of $60,000. 
The important lists of machine tools before the east- 
ern trade now number four and these involve an es- 
timated total of $300,000; it is believed that all of 
this business will be placed this spring. In 
burgh, some large machinery manufacturers report a 


Norfolk & Western. 


New Construction 


The Gerlinger Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, has started work on the 
erection of an addition to its foun- 
dry, 24 x 75 feet, of frame and brick 
construction. 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 
Ia., is considering the erection of an 
addition to its plant. The building is 
to be four stories in height, 100 x 260 
feet, and will cost about $75,000. 

The Modern Pattern Shop, 12 Sher- 
man street, Detroit, Mich., announces 
that it has secured a factory at Rivard 
and Sherman streets, Detroit, and will 
equip it with new machinery. 

The Union Steam Pump Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., recently reported as 
planning to erect a new foundry, ad- 
vises that it is not doing anything in 
connection with the matter at present 
but will take it up later. 

The Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., manufacturer of thresh- 
ing machinery, recently reported as 
preparing plans for a new foundry, 
advises that the project has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

The Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, 
Pa., manufacturer of gas engines, gas 
producers, etc., advises that it is not 
yet ready to give out complete in- 
formation respecting the new buildings 
it proposes to erect. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad 
Co. last week put out an inquiry 
among Philadelphia dealers, for shop 
equipment. The list calls for about 
$60,000 worth of machine tools. E. T. 
Burnett, Roanoke, Va., is purchasing 
agent for the company. 

The Dawson Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, has taken a contract for 
the erection of a pattern shop and 
planing mill for the Pennsylvania 
Lines west of Columbus. Buildings 


will be two in number, 90 x 215 feet, 

and 36 x 105 feet, respectively. 
Boyts-Porter & Co., Connellsville, 

Pa., are planning to build an extension 





quiries and orders. 


bright. 


Pitts- 


to their mining machinery plant if 
the borough vacates an unused street 
adjoining their property. The addi- 
tions to: the buildings will be quite 
extensive. 

The Perth Amboy, N. J., plant of 
the United States Cartridge Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, will be en- 
larged during this year. Plans are 
now being prepared and will be an- 
nounced shortly. The company is a 
subsidiary of the United Lead Co. 

The Sash Hanger Mfg. Co., Beaver, 
Pa., has decided to build a new plant 
at Wellsville, O., and bids will be tak- 
en this week. The building will be a 
two-story structure, 60 x 100 feet, and 
equipped for the manufacture of the 
company’s specialties. 

The Goeller Iron Works, Waverly, 
N. J., is erecting an addition to its 
plant at Frelinghuysen avenue. New- 
ark, N. J. The new structure wiil be 
100 x 200 feet, and one story high. 
Steel and corrugated iron are the ma- 
terials being used. 

The Keystone Tube Works, Con- 
nellsville, Pa., will start work this 
week on an addition to its plant to 
be equipped with machinery for mak- 
ing square tubing. The addition is 
expected to be ready for operating 
about April 1. 

The Johnstown & Altoona Railway 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., is preparing to 
erect a large power house, car barns, 
machine shop, paint shop and store 
rooms this spring. Plans are being 
prepared by Pierce & Barnes, 7 Water 
street, Boston. 

The Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, 
advises that it intends to erect two 
new factory buildings on a site it has 
recently purchased. The size of the 
structures and information concerning 
the required machinery and equipment 
cannot be given out as plans have 
not yet been completed. 

Plans are about ready for the pro- 
posed annex to the machinery hall of 
the Carnegie technical schools, Pitts- 


ket are selling well. 
have been closed for lately; interest in that market is 
confined chiefly to the smaller lines of tools. 


fair line of inquiry but very little actual business, 
while the majority complain of a lack of both in- 


In Cleveland, on the other hand, 


leading machine tool dealers report that March is the 
first month since last fall to display any marked im- 
provement and that the outlook for a good month is 
Some lines of special machinery in that mar- 


In Chicago, several small lists 


burgh. The building is to be two 
stories, with basement. The main 


building is to be 80 x 200 feet, with 
a wing, 45 x 300 feet, both construct- 
ed of brick and terra cotta. 

The Kelly & Jones Co., Pittsburgh, 
are ready to break ground for a four- 
story addition to their main plant at 
Greensburg, Pa., which will be 60 x 
200 feet, and will be used as a pat- 
tern shop and store room for patterns. 
A barrel making shop will be located 
in the same building. 

The Dairy Machinery & Construc- 
tion Co., Derby, Conn., advises that 
it contemplates the erection of a new 
foundry, but that the work has been 
held up owing to the severe weather 
conditions. The company has not yet 
decided finally on plans or specifica- 
tions for equipment for the proposed 
plant. 

The East Douglas, Mass., plant of 
the American Ax & Tool Co. will be 
moved to Glassport, Pa., where it will 
be added to the main plant of the 
Announcement of this de- 


company. 
cision was made this week. The 
American Ax & Tool Co. is now 


operating under a new charter known 
as the Kelly Ax Mfg. Co. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., Racine, Wis., which has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000,- 
600 to $40,600,000, has not given out 
details of its expansion policy further 
than to say several plant additions 
will be made. It is generally known 
that a new gas tractor will be put 
on the market in 1912. 

William J. Knopp, Chicago, has 
bought for the Oxford Acetylene Co., 
two acres on Frelinghuysen avenue, 
Newark, N. J. The company will erect 
a’ three-story, fireproof, reinforced 
concrete, main building, 60 x 400 feet, 
and an additional structure to be used 
as a welding building. The company 


will manufacture standard acetylene 
generators. 
The building of shops for the 
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conduct of a general steel casting 
business by the Eagan-Rogers Stee] 
& Iron Co., on the five-acre site re- 
cently purchased by the company at 
I.eiperville, Pa. is expected to begin 
in a few days. The contract has been 
awarded to the McClintic-Marshal! 
Co., Philadelphia. The company ex- 
pects to be making steel by May 1. 

‘The W. J. Miles Jr. Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., has been incorporat- 
ed with $250,000 capital stock, and 
will shortly erect a plant for the 
manufacture of malleable iron castings, 
gray iron castings and possibly ma- 
chined products. A 10-acre site has 
been secured, and work on the build- 
ing will be begun in the near future. 
W. J. Miles Jr., Middletown, O., is 
to be president of the new company. 

B. L. Dawson, C. K. Hill and R. 
M. Volk are organizing the Standard 
Crane Co., of Mansfield, O., and pro- 
pose building a plant for constructing 
cranes from five to 100 tons in capac- 
ity. The buildings will be of brick 
and steel, including an erecting shop, 
80 x 120 feet, a machine shop, 40 x 60 
feet, and a power plant, 25 x 40 feet. 
Bids on the plant will be taken within 
a short time. 

The Simplex Automobile Co., 614 
East Eighty-third street, New York, 
has awarded the contract for con- 
structing a manufacturing building to 
Stuart Hirschmann, 200 Broadway, 
New York. The factory will be 
erected on Vernon avenue between 
Eleventh and Twelfth streets, Long 
Island City, N. Y. It is to be 100 x 
200 feet, one story. It will cost ap- 
proximately $40,000, and will be equip- 
ped with considerable metal working 
machinery, and power apparatus. 

Isaac A. Sheppard & Co., proprie- 
tors of the Excelsior Stove Works, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of  fur- 
naces, boilers, ranges, etc., advise that 
their present plant was sold to the 
John B. Stetson Co. last September 
and that they are now erecting a new 
plant on an eight-acre site on the 
line of the Pennsylvania railroad, near 
Frankford Junction, Philadelphia. The 
plant is to comprise eight buildings 
which will be ready for occupancy 
about June 15. The new plant will 
have a melting capacity of about 45 
tons per day. Much of the equipment 
will be moved from the present plant. 
Machold & Riddell, Stephen Girard 
building, Philadelphia, are in charge 
of the lay-out of the power plant. 

The A. L. Swett Iron Works, Me- 
dina, N. Y., advises that it is planning 
to erect a new and up-to-date foun- 
dry; the size has not yet been definite- 
ly decided on, but it will contain from 
25,000 to 35,000 square feet of floor 
space. The company will not require 
much new equipment as the present 


equipment is satisfactory. It will need 
a cupola with diameter of 64 inches, 
however, new core ovens and equip- 
ment for same, and traveling and jib 
cranes. In addition to this structure, 
the company also contemplates erect- 
ing a new building for tumbling pur- 
poses and the latter will require com- 
plete new equipment, including an ex- 
haust system and a sand blast instal- 
lation. It is possible that these im- 
provements may not be made during 
the present season. 


The Western Implement & Motor 
Co., Davenport, Ia., has engaged the 
Leonard Construction Co., 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, to draw 
plans for a new plant for the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements. 
The plant will include the following 
structures: Main building, 80 x 1,000 
feet; office building, 50 x 80 feet; 
garage, 20 x 80 feet; foundry, 80 x 
500 feet; machine shop, 60 x 500 feet; 
power plant, 80 x 100 feet; grinding 
room and foundry storage, 80 x 500 
feet; blacksmith shop, 60 x 500 feet; 
paint shop, 80 x 500 feet; two ware- 
houses, each 80 x 500 feet; oil and 
paint house, 50 x 80 feet; 100,000-gal- 
lon storage tank for naphtha, 100,000- 
gallon storage tank for fuel oil, 100,- 
000-gallon storage tank on 100-foot 
tower. Reinforeed concrete with saw- 
tooth roofs, is to be the type of 
construction used on all the buildings, 
which, with the exception of the office 
will be one story high, the office be- 
ing two. The main building, office 
and foundry will be. completed first. 

The Worcester. Pressed Steel Co., 
Worcester, Mass., advises that it is 
planning to erect a new building 
which it will equip as a rolling mill 
for cold rolling strip steel. The 
structure may not be erected be:ore 
six months and plans have not yet 
been completed; it will be about 100 
x 200 feet of fireproof; concrete, steel 
and glass construction. At the be- 
ginning it will probably be equipped 
with five stands of rolls from five to 
20 inches wide. The company is now 
completing a new foundry, 21 x 31 feet, 
of steel and glass construction, to be 
used for producing high grade steel and 
semi-steel castings. The foundry is 
equipped with new Paxson cupolas 
and the output will consist entirely 
of special castings for the company’s 
own -use. In addition, a new office 
building, 50 x 100 feet, two stories, is 
being completed; the space occupied 
by the present office will be added to 
the tool and die-making department 
and will contain the drafting room and 
the superintendent’s office. A large 
new double action toggle drawing and 
reducing press has justsbeen installed; 
this weighs about 200,000 pounds, has 
a bed area about 60 x 60 inches, and 
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can exert a pressure of about 1,000 
tons. Several other presses have re- 
cently been installed. 


Government News 


Contracts have been awarded by 
the bureau of supplies and accounts, 
navy department, for furnishing ma- 
terials and supplies to be delivered to 
the naval stations named, in accord- 
ance with the schedules enumerated, 
under bids opened on the days in- 
dicated, as follows: 


Opening Jan. 9. 

Schedule 4185, class 35, Philadelphia, one 
horizontal, automatic hollow chisel mortiser, 
with compound table, motor-driven: Greenlee 
gros. & Co., Rockford, Ill, $634.50. 


Opening Jan. 23. 


Schedule 4224, class 111, Boston, one cut- 
ting-off machine, .4%-inch. Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., New York, $690. 

Class 112, do., one stationary head drill, 
21 inches,’ power feed, wheel and lever feed, 
back geared, and fitted with automatic stop: 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 


$141.50. 
Class 113, do., one flat turret lathe, 2% x 
24 inches: Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 


Springfield, Vt., $1,439. 


Opening Jan. 30. 

Schedule 4249, class 41, one 4,300-kilowatt 
generating set, to be delivered at Brooklyn: 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y,, 
$51,500. 

Opening Feb. 6. 

Schedule 4276, class 119, Philadelphia, 30. 
pneumatic scaling hammers: W. A... Pate, 
Washington, $540. 


Opening Feb. 13. 

Schedule 4263, class 32, Norfolk, one gate 
shear, with 26-inch throat depth of housings: 
EiNes & Jones Co., Williamsport, Del., $4,- 
068. 

Class 33, Norfolk, Va., one 6-hersepower 
hydraulic _riveter: Camden Iron Works, 
Camden, N. J., $2,205. 

Class 34, do., one motor-driven tube cut- 
ting-off machine: Manning, Maxwell & Co., 
New York, $638. 

Schedule 4285, class 41, Philadelphia, two 
geared pneumatic hoists, 5-ton, 4 strand, each 
complete with one plain trolley: Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., New York, $532. 

Schedule 4288, class 58, Brooklyn, 120 
pneumatic scaling hammers: Wm. A. Pate, 
Washington, $1,800. 


Opening Feb. 20. 


Schedule 4298, class 21, Portsmouth, N. 
I., one standard 34-foot platform car, 60.000 
pounds capacity; and 4 standard-gage, 4-wheel 
push cars: Ernst Wiener & Co., New York, 
$644.60. 


The bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, will receive 
proposals, to be opened on the days 
named, for furnishing materials and 
supplies, for delivery at the stations 
named, in accordance with the sched- 
ules enumerated, as follows: 

Opening April 2. 
Furnaces, installing and furnishing, 3, Phil- 


adelphia, 
Apparatus, gas producing, 1, Puget Sound, 
4405. 


Furnishing and _ installing motor driven 
pumping outfit, 1, Arlington, Va., 4407 
Hoists, pneumatic, motor, 6, M. I., 4408. 


Opening April 16. 
Furnishing and installing exhaust blower 
system, 1, Philadelphia, 4406. 


The bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will receive bids under 
schedule 4387 for four motors to be 
delivered at Philadelphia, bids to 
close April 2. 
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@p OINTERS ABOUT. 


New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv- 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written in 
the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing con- 
cerns have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion: 

The Oil ‘City Iron Works Co. 
Shreveport, La.; $25,000; by president, 
R. L. Dobson; secretary, V. M. Dob- 
son. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Co., Milford. 
Ill.; $50,000; to manufacture in wood 
and metal; by J. A. Murriett, G. F. 
Patterson, T. C. Herron, Milford. 

Woodside Machine Shop, Indian- 
apolis; $2,500; by directors, A. C. 
Schoen, A. J. Schoen, C. S. Pollard. 
Wilhite and Geo. Richart. 
Iron Works, Ltd., Nap- 
capital, $200,000; provis- 
John P. Vrooman, 
Edmund J. Roy 


Harvey 
Napanee 
anee, Ont.; 
ional directors, 
John M. Wailace, 
and T. B. Wallace. 
The Belting Co., Cleveland; $15,- 
000; machinery, belting, etc.; by 
Charles Goehlke, Geo. S. Cole, Geo. 
O. Willet, Wm. M. Monroe and P. 
Bredel. 

The Economy Tool & Specialty 
Co., Cleveland; $3,000; to operate a 
machine shop; by H. J. Owens, Fred 
W. Stoll, Edward H. Griffith, Mary 
E. Callahan and Mary C. Callahan. 

Power Plant Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land; $1,000; to manufacture power 
plant machinery and equipment; by 
George W. Bach, Charles A. Morris, 
I. Carleton, B. H. Rose, George Gor- 
don. 

Central New York Engineering & 
Equipment Co., Geneva, N. Y.; $100,- 
000; electrical and mechanical en- 
gines, etc.; by John H. Sharpe, Ge- 


neva, N. Y.; Fred Bowers and Mar- 
garet H.. Bowers, Penn’ Yan, N. Y. 
Gibson Electrics, Ltd., .Toronto; 


capital, $40,000; to manufacture auto- 
mobiles and engines, etc.; provisional 
directors, Neil. D. Maclean, Robert 
M. Hawk, Grace Southwell and. oth- 
ers. 

Fire Protection Equipment . Co.. 
Ltd., Toronto; capital, $50,000; to 
manufacture fireproof doors, windows, 
metal lathe, etc.; provisional directors, 


George D. Perry, Sidney B. Mc- 


Michael and Stanley V...L. Wilmot 
Co., 


Ernest Bros. Ltd., Mt. Forest, 


Ont.;" capital, $40,000; to carry on 
business as iron founders and ma- 
chinists; provisional directors, John 


J]. Ernst, George L. Ernst and Wm. 
J. Cleland. 

Lorillard Conveyor & 
tion New. York City; 
to manufacture conveyors, moving 
platforms, etc.; by Wm. R. Pitt, 136 
West Twenty-fourth street; Raxord 
Pitt, 136 West Twenty-fourth street; 
Harry N. Dambmann, 355 West Fifty- 
fifth street, all of New . York city. 


Transporta- 
$10,000; 


Co., 


General Industrial 


P. F. Rolfe has bought from H. A. 
Davis the latter's machine and _pat- 
tern shop at St. Joseph, Mich., and has 
taken charge of the business. He will 
increase the facilities and improve the 
building. 

The Automobile Forgings Co., De- 
troit, recently incorporated, announces 
that it will manufacture automobile 
forgings, such as body irons, top fit- 
tings, lamp brackets, etc., either from 
blue prints or samples and in a short 
time will be equipped to make prompt 
delivery of orders. The company is 
installing the necessary machinery 
and tools. 

The Everett Steel Flume 
Co., Basin, Wyo., has been 
to take over the patents of John 
Everett for steel flumes for irriga- 
tion work. The company will be in- 
corporated. The officers are John 
Bircum Show, president; M. L. Fol- 
cey, vice president; W. A. Tilforti. 
secretary and treasurer; John Everett, 


& Mfg. 
formed 


manager. 
The Trenkamp Stove & Mfg. Co.. 
Cleveland, advises that its capital 


stock was recently increased in order 
to take care of additions and improve- 
ments throughout the factory. The 
company recently completed a build- 
ing of about 180 feet long and 50 
feet wide and.two stories high. This 
building was necessary to take care 
of the the company’s 
business. 

The Sectional Threshing Cylinder Co., 
Spokane, Wash., manufacturer of new 
time-saving .threshing machine cylinders, 
will start making deliveries May 1. It 
has just completed its plant.at: Dishman, 
Wash., just east, of Spokane, which was 
built at a cost of $25,000. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $200,000. O. C. 
Shaw is president, H. S. Schopf is 


increase in 





vice president and W. F. 


secretary and treasurer. 
The Petroleo Co., New York, re- 
cently incorporated, advises that it 


has been organized to market an oil 
engine of entirely new principles and 


of .general characteristics, which, it 
says, have never before been’ ob- 
tained with an internal combustion 


engine. No plans have been made for 
a manufacturing plant and the con- 
struction will probably be carried on 
by contract. 
The Neville 
burgh, which was 
with C. H. 
establish 


Iron Co., of Pitts- 
recently incorpor- 
McKenny as presi- 
a modern scrap 
conduct a general scrap 
The president ‘of the com- 
formerly identified with 
the hoop department of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., at the Painter 
The company has opened of- 
fices in the Curry building. 

The E. A. Peden Iron & Steel Co., 
Houston, Tex., has authorized the firm 
of Hill & Co., architects, to draw up 
plans and specifications for a building 
to be erected soon, covering the entire 


ated 

dent, 
yard, 
business. 
pany 


will 
and 


was 


steel 


nills. 


remaining portion of the block now 
occupied by the Peden Iron & Steel 
works’ offices at Willow and Baker 
streets, Houston. The new structure 


will be of reinforced concrete with two 
stories and a basement and will cover 
330 feet on Allen street and 80 feet on 
Raker street, forming an L. 

The Troy Foundry Co., Troy, O., 
erect its proposed new building on the 
site of the old plant, which was dam- 


will 


aged by fire. The cupola and part of 
the equipment, which escaped _ the 
flames, will be used in the new struc- 
ture. Elmer E. Thomson, R. W. Cro- 
foot, Otto Smith and Joseph Blevius, 
recently elected as directors, will have 
controlling interest in the company. 


J. W. Merkle, Jacob Lust and George 
re-elected on the director- 
elected presi- 
Crofoot vice 


Miller were 
ate. Mr. Thomson 
dent and manager;. Mr. 
president; Mr. Blevius secretary; Mr. 
Smith treasurer, and Messrs. Merkle, 
Thomson and Blevius make up the ex- 


ecutive committee. 


Trade Notes 


The H. W. Johns-Manvilie Co., New 
York City, has acquired the exclusive 
selling rights for the I. P. Frink re- 
flectors and illuminating specialties, 


was 











